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New Year’s Day will be a good time for a new 
start for those who live this year out; but the last 
week of the old year is a better time for a new start 
for everybody. It is a better time, because it is the 
present time, even for those who are going to have 
another time; and it certainly is a better time for 
those who are not going to have any other time. So 
it comes to pass that the best time of the whole year 
for us to make a new start is—now. 


Doing one’s best work in any sphere of life, is 
possible only when one is in his proper place in that 
sphere. A soldier has value as a soldier, in a great 
battle, when he is where his commander would have 
him, atid is doing what his commander has set him 
todo. Even in a game of college foot-ball, the best 
player has success as # player just in proportion as 
he performs the part that is assigned to him in the 


~ work of the team in accordance with the plan of its 


captain.. How then can a Christian believe that he 
can decide for himself where and how he is to work 
for his Master to best advantage, save as he works 
under the immediate special direction of that Master? 
Christ alone knows just where and how we can labor 


for him most effectively; and if we assume to choose 
our own position, or method of work, we may make 
our lives a failure. 


Faith’s testimony is surer than sight. To be 
granted a sensible token of the Divine presence is 
sometimes an earnest desire of the believer, who for- 
gets meanwhile the provision made for the desire. 
Eye and ear and hand long for that which shall 
respond to their requirements; the heart and the 
lips cry out for God. as a lonely child for its father. 
We pause, when we have prayed, to receive an answer, 
but hear no sound; we look up, but do not see our 
Lord. Yet we are not despondingly to ask of him, 
“When wilt thou come tome?” He has prdmised 
to be with his people always, and this promise furnishes 


"| us & ground of assurance immeasurably stronger than 


physical evidence could give. Therefore we may 
quiet our natural yearning for a sign, and say, in 
faith’s firm confidence: “I believe God, that it shall 
be even as it was told me.” 


“God helps us out of one trouble into another,” says 
Hasenkamp, “ until we come to leave all with him.” 
The truth of this crisp saying we at once recognize. 
Much of our cry for deliverance from trouble is 
childish. We decline to learn the lesson it is meant 
to bring, and so the great Teacher takes it away. 
But another trouble comes in its stead ; for the lesson 
must be learned. Just because we are going to school 
to divige Love, there can be no remission of that re- 
quirement of theschool. A boy bungles and grumbles 
over his first example in the rule of three. The utmost 
release the teacher can give him is to substitute another 
example for the one he has failed to solve. So with 
our troubles. We “shift the place, but keep the 
pain,” by our unwillingness to learn God’s meaning 
in them. But the hardness there isin God’s love 
will continue the discipline so iong as it is needed. 
The wisest way is to learn at once to put ourselves 
into God's hands, and leave ourselves there. If 
trouble come in the shape of business losses, for 
instance, it may be God’s gentlest method of sunder- 
ing our heart from the world. Then let us pray to 
him to make us content with any outcome which will 
bring us nearer to himself, whether it be a restoration 
to prosperity or the opposite. 


Our neighbor is entitled to at least as much chari- 
table consideration as we give to ourselves. - One who 
uncharitably condemns his neighbor for differing with 
him, cannot rightly have charity for himself for dif- 
fering with his neighbor. Many persons seem to feel 
a meritoriousness for condemning without charity 
their own bygone follies. . But their tone is altogether 
changed with respect to their present position. Ina 
spirit of fairmindedness we sometimes concede that 
we may be wrong, but we have no hard words to con- 
demn ourselves for the possibility. Our present con- 
viction, even .if it ultimately prove to be an error, 
always seems to us excusable. Now, if it be excusable 
in us, is not our neighbor's present position likewise 
excusable on his part, and has he not precisely the 
same claim upon our charity that we have upon our 
own? Are we an allopathist, a protectionist, an anti- 





ritualist? it is inexplicable to us how another can be a 
homeopathist, a free-trader, a ritualist. And yet there 


are few of us who have not turned somersaults in these 
or similar realms of conviction. Our antagonist may 
yet stand just where we do, and we may stand just 
where he does. The charity with which we shall 
judge ‘ourselves then, is the charity with which we 
should judge him now. 





NOT PEOPLE, BUT PERSONS. 


“T confess that I have very little interect in peo- 
ple,” said a clear-thinking young man to his friend 
recently ; “but I have a very great interest in per- 
sons.” That was a sign of growth and insight which 
some persons never come to. _ That, indeed, was get- 
ting nearer to God, who has the intensest interest in 
us as persons, and never needs to mass us as people, 
It is told of an eminent Senator of the United States 
that he once responded to an invitation to meet a 
man who had suffered from some great injustice: 
“Tam so much taken up with plans for the benefit 
of the race that I have no time for individuals.” 
Julia Ward Howe, the recipient of the reply, pasted 
it into her album, with the caustic comment : “ When 
last heard from, our Maker had not reached this 
altitude.” It is well for all of us that He has not, 
and that it would be no altitude for him, God never 
generalizes. He takes nobody as one of a mass of 
men, but he manages to give each of us all the 
thought and interest and care we are capable of 
individually. As somebody says: “ God is so omni- 
present that he is all in each place; and, in the 
space you fill, he has nothing else to do but to take 
care of you.” 

Here, as elsewhere, Christ is the adequate dis- 
closure to us of the divine method. He was inter- 
ested in persons,—that was his great interest. Every 
soul that came into his presence seemed to awaken 
his loving consideration in him. This best comes 
out in the third Gospel,—the Gospel of the divine 
humanity. There we have the story of our Lord’s 
life as told us not by one of the apostles, or any asso- 
ciate of any eye-witness of the wonderful life, but by 
one who had gone among the people Christ had 
taught and blessed, to hear from each of them what 
he had tosay. It is thus a great,ollection of little 

pels, taken from the lips of many witnesses. It 
gives us each part of the story from the point of view, 
not of a disciple ‘attending our Lord, but of the 
recipients of his healing, his teaching, his warnings. 
And each thus bears witness to our Lord’s method, 
—to the closeness and kindness of the touch which 
singled out each from the crowd in which he seemed 
to be lost, and laid the loving pressure of a divine . 
hand on him. Mary and Martha, Zaccheus, the 
young man who had great riches, the woman who 
came behind him in the press, blind Bartimeus and 
the rest, named and unnamed, stand out before us 
with the vividness of personal portraits. Each of 
them, in a supreme moment, had touched on the life 
which made men more alive. 

Our Lord’s high value for personal individuality 
comes out also in his defense of the natural and tlie 
spontaneous in human conduct. He lays down no 
rules in his teaching. He insists on principles only, 
and leaves each of his disciples free to work out the 
application for himself—or especially for herself. 





Mrs. Grundy was a great power even in that simpler 
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condition of society. She had bound up life in the 
conventional proprieties of the time, and her dominion 
bore harder on women than on men. Men are more 


', able to stand apart from society and its conventions 


than women are. Christ vindicates their right to act 
out the promptings of their own hearts, Not a woman 
comes near him, but some champion of convention 
discovers a breach of the proprieties, All his 
relations with them were a recognition of a spiritual 
equality of the sexes, which that age denied. “ Let 
her alone ; why trouble ye her? She hath wrought 
a good work,” are the substance of a rebuke he must 
have uttered more than once. It is wiser to follow 
the heart that is in touch with Christ, than to be one 
of a crowd and follow it. 

Our Lord’s dealing with Paul is perhaps the clear- 
est illustration of his method. Hehad been carrying 
the pérsecutor on his heart through all those terrible 
months which followed the death of Stephen, And 
row on the Damascus highway, face to face as a man 
meets his friend, he meets him, and speaks those words 
of loving insight and infinite authority which mas- 
tered the man. And the Apostle was wakened in 
that hour to a more intensely individual existence 
than he everhad known. Contact with the vivifying 
Christ made him a free, vigorous, effective person- 
ality. He might have lived on as Rabbi Saul, one of 
the crowd of juiceless talmudic doctors, defining and 
refining to the end. Paul, called to be an apostle 
by Jesus Christ, is one of the most concrete personali- 
ties of history. Every word he speaks and every 
line he writes has the stamp of a strong character, 
—~strong not in self-reliance, but in reliance upon 
Christ. 

That is the divine method still. It deals with per- 
sons, not masses. It never generalizes. Whatever 
we may think of the doctrine of election, we all must 
recognize this truth in it, that it emphasizes this side 
of the divine relation to men. God thought of me, 
knows me, has his purposes for me, never loses sight 
of me in any massing of mankind into groups: The 
circumstances of my life were chosen by him. My 
needs were foreseen of him. The whole order of his 
providential administration has been devised with 
reference to my spiritual career. There is no acci- 
dent anywhere, and no sacrifice of me to the require- 
ments of plans for the general benefit. All things 
work together for good to me. What comes to me 
is meant for me. I could get no more or tenderer 
care from God if there were no other being with 
whom that care was to be divided. 

And all real usefulness in God’s service will be 
effected in the lines of this personal influence. Edwin 
Forrest ascribed his success as an actor largely to 
the way in which he dealt with his audiences, On 
coming on the stage, he ignored the great mass of 
people, and selected a single person in the center of 
the house. He tried to realize that person’s existence 
to himself, and he proceeded to act the play to him 
and fur his benefit. If once he forgot him, and 
thought of the great mass, whose personality he could 
not realize, he lost his hold. 

The same principle holds good in the work of the 
teacher and the preacher, although the application 
may be different. (The pastor preaches well who 
preaches directly to the known wants of individuals 
among his people. Dr. Biichsel, of Berlin, tells us 


. that this was the way he acquired his power to reach 


and edify his congregation. He reached not only 
the person he had in mind, but others similarly situ- 
ated or exercised, of whom he knew nothing. Hence 
the close relation of pastoral work to pulpit work in 
the best men. 

Each mind is a little world of itself. While there 
are great common elements in the spiritual condition 
of all minds, yet each has its autonomies and its 
peculiarities, which require recognition. Our Lord 
had broad messages of repentance and forgiveness for 
all men. He had specific messages also for each man. 
To one only of the rich men who came within his reach 
did he say, “Sell all thou hast, and give to the poor.” 
Qne he bids follow him when healed. Another he 











sends back to friends and home. he re- 
cognizes the individual element, the personal need. 

Equally true is this of the work of the teacher. 
Some teachers care only for their subjects, and they 
often have a brilliant but ephemeral success. The 
deepest influence is that of the teacher who himself 
has a strong individuality, and seeks to evoke the 
personality of his pupils by the infection of his own. 
He honors their individuality, and rejoices in every 
sign of its vigorous growth. His aim in his work is 
toward the personal, not the abstract, He is not 
content to find his views reproduced in the utterances 
of his pupils any more than a shepherd would be to 
find grass growing on the sheep’s backs in place of 
wool. He wishes to evoke life, even although it may 
come in the shape of question and antagonism. To 
get men alive is his first aim. “ Running water,” 
says Barrow, “will run itself clear. Stagnant pools 
never do so.” 

All this applies with tenfold force to the teaching 
of the Sunday-school. It is the personal relation of 
pupil to teacher which will bridge over the interval 
from Sunday to Sunday, and make the work effective 
by making it continuous. Pitiful must be the teach- 
ing which recognizes no link between teacher and 
class but that of the lesson, however admirably that 
may be taught. At best, that could amount to little 
more than a series of jerks in the right direction, but 
no continuous drawing toward a divine life. It is 
not a tlass the true teacher faces, but a group of 
young friends, each of infinite worth, and each stand- 
ing for an infinite opportunity of good. To waken 
each in turn into that wonderful life of the spirit in 
which personality is recognized as rooted in God, is 
the teacher’s problem. The work is done only when 
each is alive unto God through Jesus Christ. The 
indispensable preparation for that is to be thoroughly 
so alive for one’s self. Nothing is so infectious as 
life, and nothing can help you so well to understand 
the first stirrings of life in another spirit, Nothing 
else:can save you from crushing such beginnings of 
life under empty phrases and formulas, which may be 
true enough in themselves, but are not the channels 
of any spiritual help to those who need your help. Be 
real above all things, that those who hang on your 
words may get through you the power of God. 

When we look over the broader field of society, 
whose problems press on us more urgently than ever 
before, we find the same principle illustrated every- 
where. There are operations even in manufacture 
too delicate for anything but the human hand. The 
most delicate machinery is unequal to them. Social 
problems are all of that character. There is no touch 
that avails but that of the human hand and the 
human heart. A vast amount of philanthropic force 
has been wasted in the effort to solve such problems 
by wholesale, by general rules, by the machinery of 
mere organization. Not much has come of it. It 
has left the condition of the dependent classes very 
much as it found them. It often has impaired their 
self-reliance and weakened their courage. It was 
Chalmers’s glory to have opened a new era in: dealing 
with such problems by substituting treatment of per- 
sons for dealing with people, He gave up wholesale 
charity, with all its machinery. He divided those 
he had to care for into small groups, and found. for 
each a care-taker personally interested in their wel- 
fare. He thus laid the foundation of that new charity 
whose maxim is, “ Not alms, but a friend.” Hard 
experience shows that unloving and uninterested 
giving has done nothing but harden those who re- 
ceived them. We can escape hurt from gifts only 
when they come to us in love; 

“Gifts of one who loved me, 
Twas high time they came; 
When he ceased to love me, 
Time they stopped for shame.” 

So, in the development of charity, we have come to 
the discovery that it is hard indeed to give rightly, 
and that we never do give rightly until we give our- 
selves, our interest, or human regards. Not people, 





but persons, is what we must find in the poor and the 





helpless, if we are to do them any pothabet % od. 


| And along this line of service must come the healing 


of all social sores. . 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
Calls for aid in the selection of Sunday-school music 
books, and books for the Sunday-school library, are 





numerous among readers of The Sunday School Times; 


but there is a very good reason for not attempting a 
specific response to these calls. These reasons have often 
been stated in these pages, but there seems to be a fresh 
need of its restatement jast now. On the music-book 
question, a New Jersey pastor writes pleasantly to the 
Editor, as follows : 


The authorities of our Sunday-school are considering’ the 
hymn-book matter. If you can help us, we shall be very much 
obliged to you. We would like to know whether you have 
reviewed “Caryl Florio’s Book,” Peloubet’s “Select Songs,” 
and “ Laudes Domini for the Sunday-school ” ; :and, if 86, will 
you tell me where I can find the reviews. We shall not pro- 
ceed without your expressed judgment, if we can find it, My 
only apology for troubling you is that noblesse oblige, you are 
“the Sunday-school man.” 


Concerning library books, an Ohio superintendent 
writes : 

In my school, when we buy new books for the library, we 
have discarded the old plan of buying a lot of books in the 
form of “cheap libraries,” and endeavor to buy such books as 
sound critics, like The Sunday School Times and other first- 
class papers, give a good word for. But such books are either 
few or far between; very few worthy ones are published, or else 
they are not noticed by the papers; because the books we wish 
to get for young boys and girls are scarcely ever nientionéd. 
Realizing that no book at all is better than a poor book, we 
are somewhat bothered to know what were best to be done. 
Why could not The Sunday School Times have a column, or 
space in its literary colamns, in which to mention briefly such 
books of the class as “ recommended,” giving simply the title, 
author, publisher, pages, and price? We wished to put in 
about three hundred new books this year, and I looked back 
over. two years, anyhow, of both The Sunday School Times 
and The Independent, and in both could not find enough to fill 
the demand. _I may be unreasonable, but ‘I am so anxious that 
our school shall have nothing but good books to read, and look 
with so much confidence to the expressions of The Sunday 
School Times, that I am likely to be exacting. 


If, indeed, there were a recognized standard for Sunday- 
school singing-books and Sunday-school library books, 
it would be comparatively easy to say whether a new 
candidate for popular favor, in either of these lines of 
Sunday-school helps, is good or bad according to that 
standard; but no such standard exists. Even the very 
object and purpose of Sunday-school singing is a matter 
of disagreement among Sunday-school workers, One 
man says positively that “everybody admits that worship 
is the main feature of all right Sunday-school singing.” 
Another man, with like positiveness, esserts that “ No 


one, nowadays, would claim that Sunday-school sing-’ 


ing is mainly for worship, for all can see that such musi¢ 
has an important mission in the line of evangelizing, and 
of impressing and inspiring those who have a part in 
it.” One person thinks that children ought to be taught 
to sing the hymns that their pareats sing; while another 
is sure that children have their own tastes in such mat- 
ters, which ought not to be ignored. How, then, can it. 
be said that a particular singing-book is a good book or 
a poor one, while the standards of judging are so far 
apart? It would be as easy to pick out a wife for a 
would-be husband, as to select a singing-book for another 
man’s Sanday-school. The only safe way of choosing 
such a book, is by deciding, to begin with, what sort of 
book is wanted, and then looking Over the books avail- 
able until that sort of book is found. The particular 
books referred to have not been reviewed in these pages, 
and chiefly because both the tastes and the needs of dif- 
ferent Sunday-schools forbid any intelligent decision ds 
to the fitness of the books severally for their design, 
The books show for themselves what they are; and he 
who knows what he wants in such a book can quickly 
learn whether they will supply it. 

It is mach the same in the mafter of Sunday-school 
library books, as of Sunday-school singing-books, Out 
of oné hundred books brought under examination by 
two intelligent committees, forty of the fifty books re- 
jected by one committee as unworthy would be selected 
by the other as just what ia wanted. The Sunday School 
Times does not attempt to classify books as “ good” or 
“bad” according to a supposed standard of fitness for 
Sunday-school libraries, while there is no general agree- 
ment as to the standard itself; but it does describe with, 
carefalness the books from which Sunday-school com- 
mittees can make their.own selections. On the other: 
hand there is no lack of lists of books for Sunday-school. 
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Jibraries, by those who are willing to take the 
responsibility of deciding this question for other persons. 
A valuable treatise on this entire subject is Dr. A. E. 


Dunning’s “The Sunday School Library,” published | 


by the Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society, Boston, atsixty cents. It treats of the history, ob- 
ject, authorship, selection, use, distribution, and power of 
the Sunday-school library. A suggestive list of books for 
the Sunday-schoo! library is appended to Dr, Dunning’s 
volume. Other lists of selected books, with some indica- 


_ tion of the contents and character of the books severally, 


are as follows: ‘Books Approved by the Connecticut 
Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school Books” (to be 
obtained upon application, with stamp for return postage, 
to Miss Susan T, Clark, 799 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut); “A List of Books Recommended for Sun- 
day-school and Parish Libraries, selected from the Cata- 
logues issued by the [Episcopal] Church Library Asso- 
ciation” (to be obtained upon application, with stamp 
for return postage, to the secretary of the Church Library 
Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts); ‘‘ List of Books 
for the Earliest Reading, prepared by Faith Latimer” 
(to be obtained upon application, with stamp for return 
postage, to Ward and Drummond, 116 Nassau Street, 
New York). 








’TWIXT BREATH AND DEATH. 
BY RICHARD E, BURTON, PH.D. 


’T wixt breath and death, a sinner saw 
The meaning both of Love and Law: 
Flashed in a dream from out the night, 
And dazzling with excess of light. 


And Law was Love that masked behind 
Long silences, to make us blind ; 

And Love was only Law, uplit 

By glories that transfigured it, 


Hartford, Conn. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN OUR TIME. 
BY RICHARD 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 


The command given long ago is still as imperative for 
all who own allegiance to Christ as it was at the begin- 
ning; it will continue to be so till all shall have heard 
the Divine message, and there shall be no more call or 
room for its fresh preaching. And it is one of the 
astonishing facts in the progress of modern thought, 
that, after the vast missionary successesf the early dis- 
ciples, and of those who have followed them, down to 
our day, there remains still, here and there, a doubt, even 
among those who call themselves Christians, whether the 
lesser and lighter work yet remaining can be performed ; 
whether it is possible, even in our day, to preach the 


,&>spel to every creature,—to make disciples of all the 


nations. The apostles might almost have been pardoned 
if they had hesitated before a command so staggering as 
this to, human prudence. But surely we are fools and 
blind if we draw back in timid unbelief; since the nations 
are now physically acce-sible, all over the world, as then 
they were not. The earth is so knit together that it 
might almost be said to be diminished in physical bulk, 
by steamships, railways, lines of telegraph, the explora- 
tions and expansions of commerce, Its most distant 
parts are practically nearer to us to-day than the confines 
of the empire were in Paul’s day to Rome. Japan and 
China are not as remote as Britain then was from the 
palaces on the Tiber. India is an English dependency ; 
Egypt, a European suburb; Africa is being brought into 
the light of general knowledge, in all its extent, with a 
rapidity proportioned to the depth of the darkness in 
which it has lain; the islands of the Pacific afe within 
easy reach from American shores. There is a supreme 
moral meaning in modern machineries. They came 
contemporaneously with the wide uprising of the mis- 
sionary spirit, and came to be its ministers,—the swifter 
wheels for its advance, the silver trumpets for its Divine 
tidings. 

There is now, too, a surpassibg weight and majesty in 
the appeal of the gospel which never before appeared so 
fully not only in its address to individuals, but to peo- 
ples. It has now a Christian civilization behind it, such 
as the old world knew nothing about,—hundreds of years 
of what has been, on the whole, an impressive, an illus- 
trious history. The gospel is not henceforth in words 
alone, in letters, sermons, even treatises and volumes. 
It is in great civilized states, whose fame is familiar 
throughout the world; it pervades large parts of the 
noblest modern literature; it is in arts of beauty, and in 
useful inventions; in governments at once popular and 
strong, in multitudinous institutes of learning and of 





charity, in millions of churches, and tens of millions of 
happy, cultured, and prosperous homes, _It sets its im- 
press on statute-books, and makes laws more humane. 
It helps the poor, and heals the sick, and gives sight to 
the blind, a» did the Master. It carries education into 
humblest hamlets; and it fronts tyrauny,on whatever 
coast, or legalized crime wherever it exists, with a voice 
of command like that of the Lord, and with sure expec- 
tation of victory to come. Therefore the nations are 
more ready to receive it than ever before ; because they 
see, and cannot but see, the secular benefits which march 
in its train. They want what it has done for others to 


 bedone by it for themselves; and whether its doctrines 


and precepts suit them or not,—though these continue 
as offensive to them as aforetime they were to Roman 
and to Jew,—the peoples of the world feel, as Darwin 
did, that “ the lesson of the missionary is the enchanter’s 
wand,” and they want that wand to start liberty, edu- 
cation, popular advancement among themselves; to turn 
the coal into color and power, to transform iron into steel, 
and to make electricity the servant of man. There is no 
mistaking this vast new trend in the attitude of the un- 
evangelized world toward the gospel of Christ. It may 
want this for its effects, rather than for itself; but those 
effects shine before it, quickening desire, alluring hope, 
as a sovereign prize. 

At just this point there appears also, as almost might 
have been expected, another combination of cosmical 
forces réminding one of that in which Roman power and 
law went with Greek speech around the world. The 
interdependence of distant peoples was never before so 
close as now; and the outreach of the commerce and of 
the languages of Protestant nations was never so vast. 
Not mere isolated points are now accessible to the Mas- 
ter’s message. The whole world is open to it,—dusky 
continents and cannibal islands, lands newly discovered, 
and lands of ancient and proud renown. It may be 
almost literally said that there is no people, or part of a 
people, no tribe or fraction of a tribe, to which may not 
be carried at once the angels’ song, with the transfig- 
uring story which follows. The habitations of cruelty 
have seen a new light, remotest coral-reefs watch for the 
mission-ship, Ethiopia stretches her hands unto God. 

So such successes are realized now as have not been 
paralleled since the early days of missions. Standing 
in the vestibule, the house is not altogether in our view. 
Standing in one city-street the whole splendid and popu- 
lous area is not before us; and figures as yet cannot fully 
set forth what has been achieved since the oldest A meri- 
can missionary society found birth and being, eighty 
years ago. But it is something, certainly, that Ameriéan 
missions alone now occupy more than four thousand 
stations in unevangelized lands, with twenty-three hun- 
dred and fifty missionaries sent from thig country, and 
more than ten thousand native helpers; that there are 
at these stations more than twenty-seven hundred 
churches, with nearly two hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand communicauts, of whom twenty-six thousand 
were added last year; and that four millions of dollars 
are contributed annually in our country to carry on the 
work. It is something, certainly, that all Protestant 
missionary societies have now forty-six thousand ‘mis- 
sionaries and helpers in the field, ministering to nearly 
seven hundred thousand communicants, and to more 
than three millions of adherents to Christianity, and 
expending every year at least twelve millions of dollars 
in the distant and costly work. 

These aggregates are already large, while they become 
more significant when we add the schools, seminaries, hos- 
pitals, printing establishments, which have sprung up on 
all sides in the path of Christian missions. Buta yet more 
animating fact is the fact that the ratio of increase in the 
added communicants is steadily rising, and that only limi- 
tation of means for the work forbids or hinders the opening 
of new areas for the preaching of the truth on every hand, 
in many lands. He who doubts about the success of 
Christian missions, under the light of the last eighty 
years, may doubt if steamships will ever reach England 
because they sweep down the bay with accelerating 
speed; may doubt if a building will ever be erected 
because as yet only the lower stories have rapidly risen 
upon the immense and firm foundations. Itis a childish 
folly which doubts, not an experienced practical wis- 
dom. A hundred years hence, perhaps another eighty 
years, will see the world generally Christianized, if the 
courage and enterprise of Christian disciples are at all a 
match for their great opportunity. 

Here then appears the immense and pressing duty of 
our time; pressing as the inexorable movement of the 
years, urgent as the moral and social need of mankind, 
superlative as the nature and work of the Lord! Here 








appears, too, our noblest privilege,—the privilege of 
taking part in this majestic cosmica] enterprise; of fol- 
lowing in the line of those whose faith, consecration, and 
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holy heroism, have built Christendom, and have made — 


the religion which to human eyes came out of Galilee 
familiar in its name, and in many of its principles, 
wherever thought has language for its vehicle; the 
privilege of coming to such fellowship with the Master 
as cannot be reached in song or sacrament, or in even the 
uplift and ecstasy of prayer. We touch his mighty and 
tender hand as nowhere else, when we are doing his work 
in the world. We come nearer to him here'than we can 
elsewhere until we see him face to face; and many a dis- 
tant missionary home, remote from civilization, planted 
amid an earthly darkness dense enough to be felt, is 
radiant with his manifest presence as the costliest chapel 
or the proudest cathedral never is. In this work we 
touch the future of the world, and put elements and 
forces into its history which shall be springing to their 
results long after the very stones at our graves shall have 
crumbled into dust. Every strong spirit must sympa- 
thize with that desire of a perennial usefulness in the 
world which survived the hope of personal immortality 
in the mind of her in whose career brilliance and sad- 
ness, power and pathos, so strangely mingled,—the author 
of “Romola.” Through missions for the gespel we realize 
the hope, and make the coming ages bright, It is the 
province of civilization to conquer and re-fashion the 
physical earth, as it is widely, magnificently doing, 
making wastes to bloom, abolishing mountains as bar- 
riers to intercourse, irrigating deserts, conquering seas, 
setting village and city amid the encircling loveliness of 
landscape. The gospel is for every created thing, and 
the earth arrays itself in new garments before it, 

But the primary and preéminent office of that gospel, 
and of the churches which make world wide the knowledge 
of it, is morally to renew the race of mankind to which 
the earth has been committed, and so to build on the 
globe that ultimate, resplendent city of God which shall 
link the earth with spheres celestial, having come down 
out of heaven from God! No other work can be con- 
ceived so vital and so noble as that! There can be no 
other the remembrance of which shall. be to us so beau- 
tiful and dear when we stand—if we may—with apostles 
and martyrs, and with the redeeming Son of God, in 
worlds of light. 

For this is needed more than anything else, the tem- 
per of utter consecration,—which gives money gladly 
and vastly; which gives life, with that utter unreserve 
which marks the highest reach and royalty of the de- 
voted human soul. Men and women not unfrequently 
appear, who are willing to go to Japan, perhaps, and to 
work on the field of that strange civilization; who are 
willing, possibly, to go to China or India, or into famous 
Syrian districts. All honor tosuch! Oftentimes their 
help is greatly needed, and is most effective. But Paul 
was as ready to go to the rude peoples of Lycaonia as to 
the sumptuous and profligate Corinth; to the lawless 
and gluttonous liars of Crete as to the stoic and epi- 
curean philosophers in thecity of the violetcrown, It will 
not be till his temper is common among the energetic and 
strong in our churches, and especially among the young, 
that the Master’s command will be fulfilled, and the 
world in its entire compass will have heard the words of 
eternal life. Livingstone counted it a privilege, not a 
sacrifice, to have spent so much of his life in Africa; 
and that is the spirit of which the promised millennium 
shall show itself the predestined outcome ! 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE BLESSING OF A BURDEN. 


BY THE REV. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


It is not always the easiest things that are the best 
things. We generally have to pay for any good thing 
about its full value. The things that cost little usually 
are worth little. So it is that many of our best blessings 
come to us in some form of rugged hardness. 

Take what we call drudgery. Life is full of it. It 
begins in childhood. There is school, with its set hours, 
its lessons, rules, tables, tasks, recitations. Then when 
we grow up, instead of getting free from this bondage to 
routine, this interminable drudgery? it goes on just as in 
childhood. It is rising at the same hour every morning, 
and hurrying away to the day’s tasks, and doing the 
same things over and over, six days in the week, fifty- 
two weeks in the year. Many of us sigh, and wish we 
might in some way free ourselves from this endless 
routine. 

But, really, much of life’s best blessing comes out of 
this very bondage. A writer suggests a new beatitude: 
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“ Blessed be drudgery.” He reminds us that all Bible 
beatitudes are based on something hard, and claims that 
the drudgery of life yields rich treasures of good. Drudg- 
ery, he says, is the secret of all culture. He names as 
“ fundamentals” in a strong, fine character, ‘power of 
attention; power of industry; promptitude in beginning 
work; method, accuracy, and despatch in doing work ; 
perseverance; courage before difficulties; cheer under 
straining burdens; self-control; self-denial; temper- 
ance;” and claims that nowhere else can these qualities 
be gotten save in the unending grind and pressure of 
those routine duties we call drudgery. “ It is because 
we have to go, morning after morning, through rain, 
through shine, through head-ache, heart-ache, to the 
appointed spot and do the appointed work; because, 
and only because, we have to stick to that work through 
the eight or ten hours, long after rest would be so sweet ; 
because the school-boy’s lessons must be learned at nine 
- o’clock, and learned without a slip; because the accounts 
on the ledger must square to a cent; because the gbods 
must tally exactly with the invoice; because goog tem- 
per must be kept with children, customers, neighbors, 
not seven times, but seventy times seven times; because 
the besetting sin must be watched to-day, to-morrow, 
next day; in short,... it is because, and only because, 
of the rut, plag, grind, hum-drum in the work, that we 
get at last those self-foundations laid,” whigh are essen- 
tial to all noble character. So there is a blessing for us 
in the commonest, wearisomest task-work of our lives. 
“ Blessed be drudgery ” is truly a beatitude. 

Take, again, life’s struggles and conflicts. There are 
in’every life obstacles, hindrances, and difficulties which 
make it hard to succeed. Every one of us has to move 
against resistances. This is true of physical existence ; 
continued living is victoriousness over the illnesses and 
infirmities of the flesh. It is true in nrental pragress. 
The only path to scholarship is that of patient, persistent 
toil. It is true also in spiritual life: We enter a world 
of antagonism aud opposition the moment we resolve at 
Christ’s feet to be Christians, to be true men, to obey 
God, to forsake sin, to do our duty. There never comes 
a time when we can live nobly without effort, without 
resistance to wrong influences, without struggle against 
the power of temptation. It never gets eazy to be good. 
We are apt to grow weary of this continued struggle, and 
to become discouraged that it never ends. 

But here again we learti that out of this very struggle 
we get the nobleness and beauty of character after which 
we are striving. One of the Scotch martyrs had on his 
crest the ntotto Sub pondere cresco,—‘‘ I grow under a 
weight.” On the crest was a palm-tree, with weights 
depending from its fronds. In spite of the weights, the 
tree grew straight as an arrow, lifting its crown of grace- 
ful foliage high up in the serene air. It is well known 
that the palm grows, best loaded down with weights. 
Thus this martyr testified that +he, like this beautiful 
tree of the Orient, grew best in his spiritua! life under 
weights. 

This is the universal law of spiritual growth. There 
must be resistance, struggle, conflict, or there can be no 
development of strength. Men pity those whose lives 
are scenes of toil and.endurance, but God’s angels do not 
' look upon such with pity if only they are victorious ; for 
” they are thus climbing daily upward, toward the holy 
heights of sainthood. The beatitudes in the apocalypse 
are for those who overcome. Spiritual life needs oppo- 
sition. It flourishes most luxuriantly in adverse circum- 
stances. We grow best under weights. 

The word “ character,” in its origin, is suggestive. It 
is from a word which signifies to engrave, to cut into 
furrows. Thus it means that which is engraved or cut 
onanything. Ih life, therefore, it is that which is dis- 
tinctive in any individual. Or, to put it in a more prac- 
tical way, it is that which experiences cut or furrow into 
the life. A baby has nocharacter, Its life is like a piece 
of white paper, with nothing yet written upon it; or it 
is like a smooth marble tablet, on which the sculptor as 
yet has cut nothing. Character is formed as the years 
goon. It is the writing, the song, the story, put upon 
the paper. It is the engraving, the sculpturing, which 
the marble receives under the chisel. Final character 
is what a man is when he has lived his earthly years. 
In the Christian it isthe lines of the likeness of Christ 
.farrowed and scarred upon his soul by the divine Spirit, 
through the means of grace and the experiences of his 
own life. 

I saw a beautiful vase and asked its story. Once it 


‘life goes out in a gasp of pain, suffering is a condition of 


beauty. In some such way nearly every noble character 
is formed. (Common clay at first, it passes through a 
thousand processes and experiences, until at length it 
is presented before God faultless in its beauty, bearing 
the features of Christ himself. 

Then take suffering. Every one suffers. ‘Baid Augus- 
tine: “God had one Son without sin; he has none with- 
out sorrow.” From infancy’s first cry until the old man’s 


existence. It comesin many forms. Now itis sickness, 
and the body is racked with pain, or burns in fever. 
Sickness is ofttimes:a heavy burden. Yet even this 
burden has a blessing in it for the Ohristian, Sickness 
rightly borne makes us better. It. unbinds the world’s 
fetters. It purifies the heart. It turns the eyes heaven- 
ward, It strips off much of the illusion of life, and 
uncovers its realities. Sickness:in a home of faith, love, 
and prayer softens all the household hearts, makes sym- 
pathy deeper, draws all closer together. 

Trouble comes in many other forms.’ It may be a 
bitter disappointment which comes to a young life, when 
love has not been true, or when character has proved 
unworthy, turning the fair blossoms of hope to dead 
leaves under the feet. There are lives that bear the 
pain and carry the memorials of such 4 grief through 
long days, that-are sad in the brightest sunshine. It 
may be the failure of some other hope, as when one has 
followed'a bright dream of ambition for days and years, 
at last finding it onlyadream. Or it may be thé keener, 
more bitter grief which comes to one when a friend—a 
child, a brother or sister, a husband or wife—does badly. 
Even the Divine comfort cannot in such cases heal the 
heart’s hurt; love cannot but suffer. The griefs which 
love endures for others’ sins are among the saddest of 
earth’s sorrows, There are griefs that hang no crape on 
the door-bell, that wear no black garments, that bow no 
shutters, that drop no tears which men can see, that cad 
get no sympathy save that of the blessed Christ, and 
perhaps of a closest human brother, and must wear’ 
smiles before men and go on with life’s work as if all 
were gladness within. If we knew the inner life of 
many of the people we meet, we would be very gentle 
with them, and would excuse the things that seem strange 
in them. Thef are carrying burdens of. secret grief. 
The world does not begin to know its own sorrow, 

I have no desire to solve that old, yet ever new, ques- 
tion, ““ Why does God permit so much suffering in his 
children?” It is idle to ask this question. I want to 
assert, however, that in every pain and trial of a Chris- 
tian’s life there is a blessing folded. Every night of 
soryow carries in its dark bosom its own lamp of com- 
fort. The most blessed lives in this world are those that 
have borne the burden of- suffering. 

“Where, think you,” asks James Martineau, “ does 
the heavenly Father hear the tones of deepest love, and 
see on the uplifted face the light of most heartfelt 
gratitude? Not where his gifts are most profuse, but 
where they are most meager; not within the halls of 
successful ambition, or even in the dwellings of unbroken 
domestic peace; but where the outcast, flying from prose- 
cution, kneels in the evening on the rock whereon he 
sleeps; at the fresh grave, where, as the earth is opened, 
heaven in answer opens too; by the pillow of the wasted 
sufferer, where the sunken eye, denied sleep, converses 
with the silent stars, and the hollow voice enumerates 
in‘low prayer the scanty list of comforts, the easily 
remembered blessings, and the shortened tale of hopes. 
Genial, almost to a miracle, is the soil of sorrow, wherein 
the smallest seed of love, timely falling, becometh a tree, 
in whose foliage the birds of blessed song lodge and sing 
unceasingly.” 

The happiest, sweetest, tenderest homes are not those 
where there has been no sorrow, but those which ‘have 
been overshadowed with grief, and where Christ’s com- 
fort was accepted. The very memory of the sorrow isa 
gentle benediction that broads ever over the household, 
like the silence that comes after prayer. 

There is a blessing sent from God in every burden of 
sorrow. In one of the battles of the Crimea, a cannon- 
ball struck inside a fort, gashing the earth and sadly 
marring the garden beauty of the place; but from the 
ugly chasm there burst forth a spring of water which 
flowed on thereafter, a living fountain. 
of sorrow gash our hearts, but they open for us foun- 
tains of blessing and new life, 


So the strokes | 


Christ in us. In every burden that God lays upon us 
there is a blessing for us, if waly we will take it. 
Philadelphia. 





AN ANCIENT BROADSIDE. : 
BY THE REV. J. H, DUBBS, D.D. 


A “broadside,” as the word is understood by printers, 
—not by sailors,—is a sheet of paper printed on one side 
only. As such sheets are generally printed for special 
occasions, they are likely to be thrown away as soon as 
they have served their purpose, and not one in a thou- 
sand escapes destruction. After many yeurs the copy 
which happens to be preserved may become a prec'ous 
relic. Strange that what at first is despised as worthless 
should in time be regarded as rare and curious, 

An early German “ broadside,” printed in Pennsyl- 
vania, has recently come into the possession of the 
writer. It was never beautiful, and is now time-stained 
and tattered; but its age and historic associations are its 
title to respect. Experts, call it unique, by which they 
mean that it is the only copy which has been preserved ; 
but for us it derives its chief interest from the fact that 
it was presented to a child, at a Christmas festival,a 
hundred and thirty-five years ago. 

Imagine a dingy sheet, nine inches by thirteen in size, 
surrounded by a border composed of smal! zodiac signs, 
such as are used in almanacs. To construct a border 
out of zodiac type was regarded as an unusual expedient, 
and indicated a lamentable lack of ornamental borders 
in the printing-office. 

The inscription within the border was evidently chosen 
on account of its appropriateness to a time of general 
gloom and depression. It is mainly scriptural, and is 
printed in type which is antiquated and illuminated by 
an abundance of asterisks. Litersily translated it reads 
as follows: 


Amos 4,11. CHap. 8,10. CHAP. 4, 12, 


I have overthrown some of you as God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and ye were as a firebrand plucked out of the burn- 
ing; yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord. 

And I will turn your feasts into mourning and all your song¢ 
into lamentation. Therefore, thus will I do unto thee, O Israel 2 
and because I will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God,. 
O Israel. 


‘ 
*,* *,* 


Remove from us, O Lord God, all our sins and transgressions, 
that in true faith and a pure heart we may be found in thy 
service, 


*,* 


** ** *,* 

2. Have mercy, have mercy, ‘tare mercy, O Christ, upon thy 
people, whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood. 

3. Hear, hear, hear our prayer, God the Father, Creator of 
all things! . Help us and be merciful unto us. 

4. Hear, hear, hear our prayer, O Christ, the Saviour of the 
world! Pray for us and be merciful unto us. 

5. Hear, hear, hear our prayer, O Holy Spirit, thou oaly | 
Comforter ; enlighten us and be gracious unto us. 


* 
*,* *,* *,? 


6. As I live, “saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 


ie Occasioned by the present afflicted times. 
Presented to the children at school 
On Christmas, 1755. 
Certainly this was a gloomy Christmas gift, and one 
which on ordinary occasions would have been singularly 
inappropriate to the festival season. A single glance at 


indeed, afflicted. As Holmes tells us concerning the 
year 1755: 
“That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 
And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown.” 


On Christmas Day of that year the events which the 
poet so playfully enumerates were dreadful realities, from 
whose effects the world had not yet recovered. The 
earthquake at Lisbon, the most fearful calamity of 
modern times, thrilled Europe with horror; and men 
thought the end of the world must be near at hand. In 
America, the destruction of Braddock’s army had thrown 
the Western frontier wide open tothe ravages of a merci- 
less foe; and innumerable refugees were fleeing eastevard 
to escape the terrors of the torch aud tomahawk. Under 
such circumstances, it is not surprising that Ciristians 
felt that their first duty was humiliation and prayer. It 
was no time for festivity, when all that they held most 





These are hints of the blessings of burdens. Our dull 





was a lump ofcommon clay. Then it was crushed and | 
ground in the mill, then put upon the wheel and shaped, 
then polished and tinted, then put into the furnace and | 


task-work, accepted, will train us into strong and noble 
character. 
toriously, knit thews and sinews of strength in our soul. | 
| Our pain and sorrow, endured with sweet trust and sub- 


Our temptations and hardships, met vic- | 


| dear was threatened with immediate destruction. Instead 
of erecting Christmas trees and preparing gifts, parents 
appealed to their children to join in a solemn litany for 
deliverance from impending evil. 

Who were the children-who united with their parents 


burned, At last it sat on the table, a gem of graceful | | mission, leave us purified and enriched, with more of' in this devout supplication? In the absence of direct 
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death of the wicked, But that he should turn from his way,and ~ 


the date, however, convinces us that the times wére, 
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information, our reply cannot be -positive; but we are 
not left without a clew. Persons who are familiar with 
the typography of the last century do not. hesitate to 
declare that our “broadside” was printed by Henry 
Miller of Philadelphia. Miller was a Moravian, who, 
before he came to this country, had superintended the 
printing establishment of the “ Brethren” at Marien- 
born, in Germany. From 1751 to 1780 he successfully 
conducted a publishing house in Philadelphia; and 
most of the Moravian publications of that period were 
issues of his press. We may therefore regard it as more 
than probable that this particular publication was printed 
by Miller, for distribution in the Moravian schools. 

Christmas among the Moravians has always been a 
season of rejoicing. Even now there are few communi- 
ties that can. approach the Moravians in the taste and 
skill with which they decorate their churches and homes 
in commemoration of our Saviour’s birth, and in colonial 
days they stood almost alone in this delightful employ- 
ment. They not only planted the Christmas-tree, after 
the manner of the Fatherland, but they made it the 
center of a miniature landscape, in which appeared the 
gifts which they had prepared for their children. In a 
Moravian community, Christmas is the crown and glory 
of the year, and without it childhood would be deprived 
of its most precious pleasures. 

Once, it ®ppears, in the darkest day of our colonial 
history, the Moravians turned Christmas into a day of 
fasting and prayer. In their humiliation they were, no 
doubt, joined by Christians of every name; for there was 
misery in all the land, From every church and every 
home there rose a cry for mercy and deliverance, 

_ Sooner than they had dared to hope, the prayers of 
God's people were answered. The earthquake at Lisbon 
was not, as,they had feared, the precursor of greater sor- 
rows; and the disaster which had befallen Braddock’s 
army was in a few years amply retrieved by the success 
which attended the expeditions of Forbes and Bouquet. 
Gradually the refugees returned to their desolated homes, 
cheered by the assurance that they were forever delivered 
from the horrors of Indian warfare. They had passed 
the turning-point of our colonial history, and we may be 
sure that they celebrated the Christmas festivals of sub- 
sequent years with twofold joy and thanksgiving. 


Lancaster, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


EO —— 


“CAKES, CANDIES, BANANAS, ORANGES!” 
BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM. 


It was a cold, stormy day, and our train had been 
delayed by the heavy snows just long enouyh to cause 
us to miss connections at the junction, and so compel us 
to wait for several hours at an out-of-the-way place. The 
little thrifty town was built on a hill nearly a quarter of 
a mile distant; and as the road was blockaded by snow- 
drifts, there was nothing left for us to do but to make 
the best of our very poor accommodations at the old- 
fashioned, weather-beaten station. 

Though the waiting-room was cold and dingy, and the 
wind kept puffing the smoke out of every crevice in the 
dirty stove, I am afraid we did not try to make the best 
of our misfortune; for a more doleful lot of disappointed 
passengers would have been hard to find. 

One well-dressed old man shied off into the coldest 
corner of the room, and fussed and fumed at the railroad 
company, the weather, and everything else that com- 
bined to make him miserable; while a poor, thinly clad, 
tottering woman drew her chair up to the stove, and tried 
to coax a little warmth into her shivering body. 

Presently a cheery whistle was heard above the fierce- 
ness of the storm; then came a stamping of snow from 
the feet outside, after which the door flew open, admit- 
ting a bright-faced boy weighed down with a huge 
basket filled with cakes and fruits. The boy’s clothes, 
though neat and whole, were coarse and threadbare; 
but the hearty ring in his voice as he sang out, “Cakes, 
candies, bananas, oranges!” made one forget both the 
texture and cut of his homespun suit. 

“Out with you!” snapped a rude fellow who occupied 
a seat near the door. “ Who wants those things ‘in such 
a frigid zone as this?” 

“Tt is not the most comfortable place in the world,” 
admitted the boy, as a gust of wind sent a fresh puff of 
smoke right in his face. 

“Cold? I do believe you are shivering!” addressing 
the trembling figure by the stove. Then, peeping into 





burn, with dirt like that. I know where there is some 
boss kindling, and I'll see if I can’t doctor that fire.” 
With this he popped out of the door; but in a few 
minutes he came batk with a bucket of coal and an arm- 
ful of dry pine cuttings. After poking the fire vigorously, 
he piled in his kindlings, laid the coal upon it, and very 
soon the bright blaze began to send its grateful warmth 
to tlie farthest corner of the room,—just in the same way 
that the boy’s sunny face and helpful ways had thawed 
the hearts of the discontented passengers. 

When the little fellow picked up his basket again, he 
found no trouble in disposing of its contents; for nearly 
every one felt like lending him a helping hand in return 
for the good cheer he had so liberally expended. 

“If it were a cup of good, hot coffee you offered, i 
might invest a nickel; but I want none of the sugar- 
coated nonsense you carry,” said the gruff old man, from 
among his furs, in the quiet corner. 

“That would have been a capital thing for shivering 
people,” assented the boy. “I wonder I did not think 
of it myself. But I will go and bring you such a cup of 
coffee as will make you tingle to your finger-tips.” 

The next moment he was gone, and in less than half an 
hour a pot of steaming coffee and a basket of dainty sand- 
wiches were placed upon the rough table in the center 
of the room. Creaming the first cup of eoffee he poured, 
he carried it to the old woman by the stove, saying: 

“You first, grandmother. Drink it down, and see if 
it does not warm you through.” 

“God bless you, my boy!” she said, with tears in her 
eyes. And our hearts all responded “ Amen.” 

You may be sure the passengers did justice to the deli- 
cate lunch he had provided; and many extra dimes, as 
well as kind words, were pressed upon him. 

Slipping the last sandwich and orange into the lap of 
his grateful old woman, he vanished as unceremoniously 
as he had come; but the warmth and brightness he had 
kindled remained, and we all felt better and truer and 
stronger for the helping hand he had so heartily extended. 


New Concord, Ohio. 








A LOOK AHEAD. 


SS 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1892. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
January 3. 
2% mee ms ‘om of Christ. Isa.11:1-10. Memory verses: 24. 


e shall have dominion also poe sea to sea, and from 
ase iret —~ the « ends of the earth. Psa. 72: 


January 10. 
2. A Song of Salvation. Isa. 26:1-10. Memory verses 
Golden Text. Trust ye in the i for ever: for in the Lord Schewet 
is everlasting strength. Isa. 26 


Soleia 17. 
3. Overcome with Wime (The Quarterly Téemrerance Lesson). 
Isa. 28:1-13. Memory verses: 5-7. 
Golden Text. Wine is a mocker, strong —« is raging : and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise. Prov. 20 


January 24. 
4. Hezekiah’s peager and Deliverance. 
Memory verses: 15-17 
Golden ae 
them. Psa. #4 


Isa. 37 : 14-21 ; 33-38. 


i righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and delivereth 


January 31. 


Saviour. Isa. 53:1-12. Memory verses: 3-5. 
rd hath laid on him the iniquity of us all, 


5. The Sufferin 
Golden Text. The Isa, 
53 : 6. 
February 7. 
Buy Gracious Call. Isa. 55:1-13. Memory verses: 
den Text. Seek ye the — while he may be found, call ye upon 
hina so while heis near, Isa. 55 


eas 14, 


7. The New Covenant. Jer. 31 : 27-37. Memory verses 33, 4. 
Golden Text. «I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their 
sin po more. Jer. 31:34 
February 21. 


a* Jehoiakim’s Wickedness, Jer. 3 : 19-31. 
23 


Golden Text. 
Heb. 3 : 15. 


Memory verses : 
To day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. 


February 23. 
9. Jeremiah Persecuted. . Jer. 37: 11-21. Memory verses: 15-17. 
Golden Text. I am with thee, saith the Lord, todeliver thee. Jer. 1:19. 
March 6. 


10. The Downfall of Judah. Jer, 39:1-10. Memory verses: 6-8. 
Golden Text. Behold, your house is left unto you desolate, _ Matt. 23 : 38. 


° March 13. 
ll. Promise of a New Heart. Ezck. % : 25-38. Memory verses: 
25-27. 
Golden Text. A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you. Ezek. 36 : 26. 
March 20. 
12. Review. 
March 27. 


13. The Blessings of the ey (The Quarterly Missionary Les- 
son). Isa. 40:1-10. Memory verses: 3, 4. 

Golden Text. The glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall zee it together. Isa. 40 : 5, 


SECOND QUARTER, 


April 3. 


1. The Way ofthe Righteous. Psa.1:1-44. Memory verses: 1-4. 
Golden Text. Bi is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor — in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful. 1: 
April 10. 


im Ziom. Psa.2:1-12. Memory verses: 
essed are all they that put their trust in hin —— 2:12 


April 17. 
3. God’s Works and Word. Psa. 19:1-14. Meniory verses: 7-11. 


» che mt 
Golden Text 


Golden Text. The law of the Lord is perfect, converting thesoul. Psa. 
19 : 7. 
Or, Easter Lesson (Optional). Matt. 28:1-20. Memory verses: 57. 
Golden Text. Now is Christ risen from the dead. 1 Cor. 15 : 20, 
April %. 
4. The Lord 14 





the coal-box, he added: “No wonder the thing won’t 


ey eres: Psa. 23:14. Memory verses : 14. 
The Lord shepherd ; I shall not want. Psa. 23:1. 


Golden Text. 


1, 
5. The Prayer of the Penitent. Psa. 51:1-13. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. Create in me a clean heart, O God ; and renew a right 
spirit within me, Psa. 51 : 10, 


May 8. 
6. pet int in Go God's House. Psa. % :1-12. Memory verses: #12 
essed are they that dwell in thy house. 4:4 
ood 1. 
7. A Song of Praise. Psa. 103: 1-22. Memory verses! 1-5. 
Golden = Bless the Lord, O = ‘soul, and forget not all his benefits, 


May 22. 
8. Daniel and His Companions (The Quarterly Temperance 
i—)- Dan, 1 : 8-21. bn verses : 17-19 
Golden Text. Daniel roy in his heart that he would not defile 
himself with Lin portion te) king’s meat, nor with the wine which he 


May 29. 
9. Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream. Dan.?2 : 3649. Memory verse: 4, 
Golden Text. All things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have todo, Heb, 4: 13, 
June 5. 


10. The yea Farmace. Dan. 3: 13-25. Memory verses: 16-18. 
Golden Text, When thou walkest through the fire, theu shalt not be 
burned ; neither sball the flame kindle upon thee. Isa, 43 : 2. 


June 12, 


11. The Den of Lions. Dan. 6: 16-28. Memo 
Golden Text. No manner of hurt was found upon 
lieved in his God. Dan, 6: 23. 


verses : 19-22. 
im, because he be- 


June 19, 


June 26. 
13. Messianh’s naten, (Tite Quarterly Missionary Lesson). Psa. 


72 : 1-19. ey ve 
Golden Tex “4 Kings shat fall down before him : all nations shall 
serve him, Psa. 7: 


12. Beview. 


THIRD QUARTER, 


July 3. 
1. The Ascension of Christ. Acts1:1-12. Memory verses: 8-11 
Golden Text. When he had spoken these things, while they beheld, he 
was taken up ; and acloud received him out of their sight. Acts1 79. 
July 10. 


. The Descent of the Spirit. Acts2:1-12. Memory verses: 14, 

Golden Text. When oe the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth. John 16: 13, Joly 2 
uly 17. 


, She First Christian Church. Acts 2: 3747. Memory verses: 


aon Sent, a Lord added to the church daily such as should be 
a Acts ° 
J uly 2 24. ° 


4. The Lame Man Healed. Acts3:1-16. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. And his name, through faith in his name, hath made t this 
man strong. Acts 3: 16. Suir 21. 
uly 


5. moter and John Before the Council. Acts4:1-18. Memory 
verses : 
Golden Text, There is none other name —- heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved. Acis4 
August 7. 
6. The Aposties’ Confidence in God. Acts 4:19-31. Memory 
verses: 29-31. 
Golden Text. They spake the word of God with boldness, Acts 4: a1. 
August 14, 
7. Ananias and Sapphira. Acts5:1-11. Memory verses: 911, 
Golden Text. Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ Gal. 6 : 7. 
August 21, 
8. The Aposties Persecuted. Acts5:2541. Memory verses: 29-32, 
Golden Text. We ought to obey God rather than men. Acts 6 : 29. 
August 28. 
9. whe Fi First Christian Martyr. Acts 7 : 54-00; 8:1-4. prec ls 
verses : 
Golden Text. He kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge. Acts 7: 60. 
Septembér 4. 
10. Philip Breaching at Samaria (The Quarterly Missionary 
Lesson). Acts 8 5. Memory verses: 5-8. 
Golden Text. yi | , ™ was great joy in thatcity. Acta8: 8, 
September 11. 
ai Philip and the Ethiopian. Acts 8: 240. Memory verses! 


sf on Text. He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life. John 
September 18, e 
12, Review. 
September 25, 


13. The Rove's Supper Profaned 4 Quarterly Temperance 
Lesson). | Cor. 11:2034. Memory verses: 

Golden Text, Let aman examine a imgelf, and so let him eat of that 
bread, and drink of that cup. 1 Cor. 11 : 28, 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


October 2, 
1, Saul of Tarsus Converted. Acts9:1 20. Memory verses: 15-18, 
Golden Text. Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God. John 3:3. 
October 9. 


2. Doreans Raised to Life. Acts9:3243. Memory verses: 40-42. 
Golden Text. ‘This woman was full of good works and almsdeeds 
which she did. Acts 9 : 36 
October 16, 


Acts 10: 1-20. Memory verses: 1-4, 
Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, 


October 23, 
4. Peter at Cesarea. Acts 10: 3048. Memory verses: 


39-43. 
Golden Text. Through his name whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins. Acts 10 : 43. 


3. Peter's Vision. 
Golden Text. 
Acts 10 : H. 


Octoder 30, 
5. she Gespel Preached at Antioch. Acts 11 : 19-30. Memory 
verses: 21-24. 
Golden Text. A great number tAieved, and turned unto the Lord. 
Acts 11: 21, od 
November 6. 
6. Peter Delivered from Prison. Acts 12: 1-17. Memory 
verses : 
Golden ert. The angel of the Lord qrcamgpeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them, Psa. 34: 
November 13. 


7. whe Wioat Christian Missionaries. Acts 13:1-13, Memory 
verses: 2 
Golden Tert. That repentance and rem ~— of sins should be preached 
in his name among all vations. Luke &# 
November 20. 
8. ya « First Missionary Sermon. Acts 13 : 2643, Memory 
verse 
Text. To you is the word of this salvation sent. Acts 13 : 26, 
November 27. 
9. The Aposties Turning to the Gentiles. Acts 13 : 44 to 14:7. 
Memory verses: 46-48. 
Golden . I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles. Acts 13:47. 
December 4. 
oe Work Among the Gentiles. Acts14:%22. Memory verses: 
* Golden Text. In his name shali the Gentiles trust. Matt, 12: 21, 


December 11. 
ll. The Apostolic Counell. Acts 15: 12-29. Memory verses: 8-11. 
Golden Text Through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be 
saved, evenasthey. Acts 15: 11. 
December 18. 


December 25. 


12. Review. 


13. Optional Lessons: 

1. The Birem, at Christ: A Christmas Lesson. Luke 2 : 3-20, 
Memory verses: 

Golden Text. Be fold, I bring you good tidings of great joy. Luke 2:10. 


2. The Quactorty Temperance Lesson. Rom. M : 12-23, 
Memory verses: 19, 20. 





Golden Text. We then that are stscn ought to bear thei 
the weak. Rom. 15:1. — a 



























































































































LESSON HELPS. 


———— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1891.]} 























1, January 4.—The Kingdom Divided. 1 Kings 12: 1-17 
2. January 11.—Idolatry in Israel............... 1 Kings 12 : 25-33 
3. January 18.—God's Care of Elijah... * 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
4. January 25.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal. somipgabodil 1 Kings 18 : 25-39 
6. February 1,—Elijah at Horeb 1 Kings 19 : 1-18 
6 Pebruary §.—A hab’s Covetousmess...............cc0scceseeererere 1 Kings 21 : 1-16 
%. February 16.—Elijah Taken to Heaven................0-c00000 2 Kings 2: 1-11 
8. February 22.—Elijah’s Successor. 2 Kings 2 : 12-22 
9. March 1.—The Shunammite’s Son 2 Kings 4 : 25-37 
10. March 8.—N. Healed 2 Kings 5: 1-14 
i. March 15.—Gehazi Punished......................c0ieee 2 Kings 5 : 15-27 
12, March 22.—Elisha’s Defenders. 2 Kings 6 : 8-18 








13. March 29.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa, 6 : 11-23; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Isa. 11 : 1-10, 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, JANUARY 11, 1891. 
TitLE: IDOLATRY IN ISRAEL, 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Kings 12: 25-33. Memory verses: 28-30.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


25 { Then Jér-o-bd’am built She’- | 25 Then Jeroboam built She- 
chem in mount E’phra-im, and chem in the hill country of 
dwelt therein ; and went out from Ephraim, and dwelt therein; 
thence, and built Pe-ntel. and he went out from thence, 

26 And Jér-o-bé/am said in his | 26 and built Penuel. And Jero- 
heart, Now shall the kingdom boam said in his heart, Now 
return to the house of Da’vid : shall the kingdom return to 

27 If this people go up to do | 27 the house of David: if this peo- 
sacrifice in the house of the Lorp ple go up to offer sacrifices in 
at Jert’sa-lém, then shall the the house of the Lorp at Jeru- 
heart of this people turn again le salem, then shall the heart of 
unto their lord, even unto Ré-ho- this people turn again unto 
bé‘am king of J0’dah, and they their lord, even unto Reho- 
shall kill me, and go again to Ré- boam king of Judah; and they 
ho-bé’am king of J0/dah. shall kill me, and return to 

98 Whereupon the king took Rehoboam king of Judah. 
@ounsel, and made two calves of | 28 Whereupon the king took 
gold, and said unto them, It is} covnsel, and made two calves 
too much for you to go up to Je- of gold; and he said unto them. 
ru‘ea-lém: behold thy gods, O 11t is too much for you to go 
Is’ra-el, which brought thee up out up to Jerusalem ; behold thy 


of the land of E’gypt. gods, O Israel, which brought 
29 And hesetthe one in Béth’-¢1, thce up out of the land of 
and the other put he in Dan. 29 Egypt. And he set the one in 


80 And this thing becamea sin: 
for the people went to worship be- 
fore the one, even unto Dan. 

$i And he made a house of high 
places, and made priests of the 
lowest of the people, which were 
not of the sons of Lé’vi. 

$2 And Jér-o-b6’am ordained a 
feast in the eighth month, on the 
fifteenth day of the month, like 
unto the feast that is in J0’dah, 
and he offered upon thealtar. So 
did he in Béth’-4l, sacrificing unto 
the calves that he had made: and 
he placed in Béth’-él the priests of 
the high places which he had 
made. 

+ -88 So he offered upon the altar 
which he had made in Béth’él 
the fifteenth day of the eighth 
month, even in the month which 
he had devised of his own heart; 
and ordained a feast unto the 
@hildren of Is’ra-el: and he of- 
fered upon the altar, and burnt 
incense. 


Beth-el, and the other put he 
80 in Dan. And this thing be- 
came asin: for the people went 
to worship before * the one, even 
Sl-unto Dan. And he made 
houses. of high places, and 
made priests fom among all 
the people, which were not of 
82 the sons of Levi.. And Jero- 
boam ordained a feast in the 
eighth month, on the fifteenth 
day of the month, like unto the 
feast that is in Judah, and he 
Swent up unto the altar; so did 
he in Beth-el, ‘sacrificing unto 
the calves that he had made: 
and he placed in Beth-el the 
priests of the high places which 
88 hehadmade, And he'*went up 
unto the altar which he had 
made in Beth-el on the fif- 
teenth day in the eighth 
month, even in the month 
which he had devised Sof his 
own heart: and he ordained a 
feast for the children of Israel, 
and * went up unto the altar, 
oe to burn incense. 
10r, Pe have gone up long enough %Or, each of them %Or, offered upon 
Or, t sacrifice © Another reading is, apart. 
The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for“ the LoRp” 
in verse 27. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 


Go.pen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Godliness is profitable 
anto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 


Lesson Topic: The Sin of Idolatry. 


1, Jeroboam’s Fears, vs. 26-27. 

2.3 m’s idols, vs. 28-30. 

3. m’s Sacrilege, vs. 31-33. 
Gotpen Text: Thou shalt not make wnto thee any graven 

émage.— Exod, 20 : 4. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Dany Home Reaves: : 


M.—1 Kings 12 : 25-38. ,Idolatry in Israel. 

T.—1 Kings 13 : 1-10. Ahab’s sacrilege denounced. 
W.—Exod. 82:1-14. Israel's idolatry. 

T.+Exod. 32: 15-35 Israel's punishment. 
F,—Psa. 115: 1-18. The vanity of idols. 

$.—Isa, 44: 1-20. The folly of idolatry. 

$.—1 Cor. 8: 1-13, No fellowship with idols, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. JEROBOAM'S FEARS. 
1. Worldly Prosperity ; 
Jeroboam built Shechem, ...and built Penuel (25) 
The prosperity of fools shall ‘esttoy them (Prov. 1 : $2). 
he Reb man’s wealth is bis — city oo, “: 11). 


ve unto them that join house to 
not this great Deb} ion, Wales T hove but?’ iden. 4: 30.) 





W. Political Fears: 

Naw hal the King turn fo the howe of Di (26). 
The peoples have h , they tremble (Exod. 15 : 
‘heir heart melted, neither was there spirit in them (Josh. 5 : 1). 


For, lo, the kings... . were dismayed eae 48: 4,5 

The Romans will come and take away... our sation (John 11 : 48). 

WW, Personal Fears: 

And they shall kill me (27). 

Whosoever findeth me shall slay =e (Gen. 4:14). 

Your terror is fallen upon us (Josh. 2 : 9).. 

He arose, and went for his life (1 Kings 19 : 8), 

His knees smote one against another (Dan. 5 : 6). 

1, ‘‘Jeroboam ... went out from thence, and built Penuel.” 
Jeroboam’s prosperity (1) Athome ; (2) Abroad.—(1) Establis 
at Shechem; (2) Aggressive at Penuel. 

2. “Now shall the kingdom return to the house of David.” (1) 
Established on the throne; (2) Disturbed with apprehensions. 

8. “They shall kill me, and return to Rehoboam.” (1) Life in 
peril; (2) Power in jeopardy. 


Il, JEROBOAM’S IDOLS. 

1. Idols Made: 

The king .. . made two calves of gold (28). 

Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven page (Exod, 20 : 4). 
He... made it a molten calf (Exod. 32: 

Their idols are... the work of men’s Cake (Psm 115 : 4). 

He maketh a god, even his graven image (Isa. 44 : 17). 

Hl. Idols Praised ; 

Behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out... of 
Egypt (28). 
he ney the 


ple saw him, they pentane their god (J nie. 16 : 24). 
rought thee up out o 4). 


the land L- Egypt (Exod, $2: 
Deliver me; for thou art my god (Isa. 44 : 17). 

They... p the gods of gold, and of silver (Dan, 5 : 4). 
I. Idols Worshiped: 

The people went to worship (30). 


He saw the calf and the dancing (Exod. sank 19). 
Tee, 2 a: . called on the name Of Baal, . .0 Baal, hear us (1 Kings 


He maketh a god, and worshippeth it (Isa. 44 : 15). 

All... fell down and worshipped the golden image (Dan. 8:7). 

1. “The king took counsel, and made two Se Mid A pall (1) An 
anxious king; (2) A foolish expedient; (3) A wicked act. 

2. “It is too much for you to.go up to Jerusalem; cone thy gods,” 

(1) A plausible pretext ; (2) A perilous presentatio 

8. “This thing became a sin,” (1),Its origin ; (2) Its essence ; (3) 

Its outcome, 


III, JEROBOAM'S SACRILEGE. 


1, Unauthorized Priests: 
He... made priests from among all the people (31). 
Aaron and his sons... shall keep their gy omen (Num. 8:10), 
Whosoever would, he consecr him (1 Kings 13 : 33). 
The? ss made unto them from among themselves priests (2 Kings 


32). 
Ye have set keepers of my charge. . . for yourselves (Ezek. 44 : 8). 
Hl. Unauthorized Feasts : 
And Jeroboam ordained a feast (32). 
Three times thou shalt keep a feast ato = in a year (Exod. 23 : 14). 
These are the set feasts of the Lord (Le 4). 


Your appointed feasts my soul hateth ia. 1: 14), 
I will turn your feasts into mourning (Amos 8 : 10). 


Il. Unauthorized Offerings : 
And he... went up unto the altar, to burn incense (33). 
— Cain and to his offering he had not ee (Gen, 4 ; 5). 
firé, . .. which he had not commanded des. 10 : 1). 
Nada and Abihu died, when they offered Pe oy 1 ere um, 26 :61). 
king me to anger by offering incense unto Bi er. 11 :17). 
1, “And made — from among all the aah’ ” (1) God’s law 
for the priesthood ; (2) Jeroboam’s sin against the priesthood. 
2. ‘Which he had devised of his own heart.’’ . (1) The human 
heart vs. the divine law; (2) The devices of man v8. the decrees 


of 
8. “And he ordained a feast.” (1) God’s feast; (2) Jeroboam’s 
feast.—(1) God’s ordinations ; (2) Man’s antagonisms, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


IDOLATRY ILLUSTRATED, 


By Israel (Exod, 32: 1-4, 19; 2 Kings 17 : 12). 
By the Philistines (Judg. 16 : 23, 24). 

By Micah (Judg. 17 : 1-6). 

By Jeroboam (1 Kings 12 : 26-30). 

By Ahab (1 Kings 16 : 31-38 ; 18 : 17-20). 

By Manasseh (2 Kings 21 : 1-9). 

By Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 8 : 1, 6, 7). 

At Lystra (Acts 14 : 11-13). 

At Athens (Acts 17 : 16, 22, 23). 

At Ephesus (Acts 19 : 23-28). 





LESSON SURROUNDIN GS. 


Inrerventne Events.—King Rehoboam sends Adoram, 
“who was over the levy,” one of the “older men,” to treat 
with the revolted tribes, but they stone him to death; the 
king flees to Jerusalem ; Jeroboam is made king over Israel ; 
Rehoboam assembles an army to put down the rebellion, but 
is warned by “Shemaiah the man of God,” to desist; the 
army is accordingly dispersed. 

Pxiaces.—Shechem, Penuel, Dan, and Bethel are named. 
The first was fortified, and made.the royal residence; the 
second took its name from the incident mentioned in Genesis 
$2: 24-32. It was east of the Jordan, north of the brook 
Jabbok, and was probably fortified to defend the eastern 
frontier of the kingdom. Dan was the name, not only of a 
tribe, but afterwards of a city at the extreme north of the 
kingdom of Israel, originally called Laish. It was near the 
source of the Jordan, and seems to have been early identified 
with idolatrous worship. Some, however, think the locality 
referred to in the lesson was not the city, but a cavern at the 
foot of Mount Hermon, from which the Jordan issues. 
Bethel was about twenty miles south of Shechem, and twelve 
miles north of Jerusalem; it was the scene of Jacob’s vision, 
and often referred to in the previous history. This naturally 
became the more important center of the worship established 
by Jeroboam. 

Tiwe.—Shortly after the revolt of the ten tribes, possibly 
in the same year, B.C. 975 (or 977). 

Prrsons.—Jeroboam only is named, but the priests he 





made (from outside the tribe of Levi) are referred to. 





PARALLEL PassaGe.—2 Chronicles 11 : 5-17 dein of con- 
temporaneous events in Judah. 





The area of Jewish history is once more confined to the 
reach of the conquest under Joshua. The separation of 


-| Israel from Judah involved the abandonment of the eoun- 


tries conquered by David and Solomon. Already, Rezon of 
Damascus in the north, and Hadad the E.lomite in the south, 
had established dynasties hostile to the Jews. Of the two 
kingdoms into which the country was divided, Judah was at 
once the smaller, the poorer, and the stronger for defense. 
It had no open valleys for the invader to traverse; it 
abounded in points. suggesting military defense, which Re- 
hoboam took advantage of by building walled cities. Yet 
these did not suffice to keep out the invading army of the 
Egyptians under Sheshonk, which in the fifth year of Reho-~ 
boam’s reign besieged Jerusalem, and was bought off only by 
the surrender of all the precious things of the king’s palace 
and of the temple. Brass for gold, in the shields with which 
Solomon had adorned the walls of his palace, was the symbol 
of the evil days which had befallen Judah. 

Of the two kings who reigned over the rival kingdom, 
Rehoboam was the better man, although that is not saying 
much. He had his fits of piety, when he returned to the 
service of Jehovah, and gave heed to the warnings of the 
prophet Shemaiah, as when he disbanded the army with 
which he was undertaking to overthrow Jeroboam at the: 
outset. But he had no strength of character, md no fixity 
of purpose. He had influence with his people only when he 
swam with the stream of idolatrous tendency, which had 
begun to pervade Judah in the days of Solomon. - This was 
symbolized by his relations to his rival. He neither was 
evil enough to set aside the advice of Shemaiah and invade 
Israel, nor magnanimous enough to accept the inevitable. 
There was war between the two kingdoms all through his 
reign,—a war of raids and of posts probably, which accom- 
plished nothing but suffering for individuals, and irritation 
of the national mind on both sides, 

Jeroboam now appears in his true light as a shifty poli- 
tician, whose chief end was to establish himself and his 
family on the throne of the northern kingdom. Although 
an instrument in God’s hand, he had no understanding of 
God’s purposes. The prophetic declaration of Ahijah, that, 
he was divinely called to be king over Israel, had no lasting 
impression on his mind. He was much more impressed with 
the intermediate steps required to establish his claim, and he 
set himself to act on that line. The religious problem, of 
course, was a difficult one. The national temple stood for the 
national unity; Jerusalem wasthecity of David. There was 
arisk that the attendance of the Israelites there would alienate 
them from his own homse. A believing king would have left. 
the difficulty in the hands of God; would have waited, as 
David waited-in Hebron, for the fulfilment of the promise. 
But Jeroboam must set up religious props and sanctions for 
his kingdom by availing himself of the religious tendencies. 
of his time. The visible and tangible calves of gold furnish 
what will wean men from Jerusalem. To keep the people 
from the rival earthly king, he begins to wean them from 
the unseen King. The sundering of the nation into two 
outward realms, which might have driven them to find 
their deeper unity in God’s role, is thus made the instru- 
ment of quite another lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 25.—Then Jeroboam built Shechém: His first care was 
given to the defense of his newly acquired kingdom against 
any attacks from Judah, by the erection of suitable fortifica- 
tions. Shechem occupied a strong position, and’ had been a 
city of note from the times of the patriarchs. It was here 
that the assembly of the people was held, at which the cen- 
ference with Rehoboam had taken place (1 Kings 12: 1), 
The destruétion of the city and its tower by Abimeleeh 
(Judg. 9: 45, 49), was but temporary. Jeroboam built it, 
not in the sense of restoring it from previous desolation and 
ruin, but in that of strengthening and fortifying it (ef. 1 Kings 
15: 17,22; 2 Kings 14: 22).—Jn the hill cown'!ry of Ephraim: 
The Authorized Version’s “ Mount Epbraim” might naturally 
be understood to mean some particular summit bearing that 
name, whereas the whole mountainous region in the territory 
of that tribe is referred to.—And dwelt therein: He fixed his 
royal residence there, and made it thecapital of his kingdom, 
though later in his reign this was transferred to Tirzah (1 
Kings 14:17), where it remained (1 Kings 15: 38; 16: 8) 
until Samaria was built (1 Kings 16 : 23, 24).—And he went 
out from thence, and built Penuel: This place, on the bank of 
the Jabbok, received its name from an occurrence in the Jife 
of Jacob (Gen. 32: 30,31). It was on the principal route 
from south to north, on the east of the Jordan, as Shechem 
was on the west of that river. Hence its importance, and 
the reason why it was fortified by Jeroboam. The tower of 
the city had been demolished by Gideon, in consequence of the 





refusal of its citizens to afford any supplies to his men, who 
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were in pursuit of the host of Midian (Judg. 8: 8,17). The 
precise site of Penuel is not known. 

Verse 26.—Besides guarding his kingdom by fortifications 
from external assault, Jeroboam felt that something must be 
done to effect its internal consolidation., They must, if his 
kingdom was to be permanent, be prevented from returning 
to their old allegiance to the house of David. Any attach- 
ments or associations which tended in that direction must be 
broken up.—And Jeroboam said in his heart: This was his 

inmost thought and conviction.—Now shall the kingdom return 

té the house of David: As matters were, he felt that this was 
inevitable. The passionate excitement in which they had 
renounced the authority of Rehoboam would pass away. In 
their cooler moments the currents of feelfhg would be apt to 
come back to their former channel. The house of David was 
linked with the most glorious period of Israel’s history. This 
house was divinely appointed to rule over Israel. And its 
capital was the religious center of the nation. 

Verse 27.—If this people go up: People are always said to 
“go up” in going to Palestine from other lands, and in going 
to Jerusalem from all parts of Palestine.—To offer scerifices in 
the house of Jehovah at Jerusalem: In the law of Moses, direc- 
tion was given that, when the people came into possession of 
the land of Canaan, they should offer their sacrifices only at 
one place,—that which the Lord should choose out of all 
their tribes to put his name there (Deut. 12: 5,6). In con- 
formity with this law, Solomon had built the temple at Jeru- 
salem; and that was thenceforward the only place at which 
sacrificial wofShip could be legitimately offered. The design 
of this regulation was to secure unity in the object of wor- 
ship, as opposed to the polytheism which everywhere else 
prevailed, and the unity of the people, who were thus fellow- 
worshipers at common sanctuary. 

Then shall the heart of this people turn again unto their lord, 

even unto Rehoboam king of Judah: If religious unity were 
maintained, it would knit the people together again politi- 
cally. If Jerusalem continued to be the religious center, the 
sacredness thus attached to it would lead it to regain its 
political ascendency. 
* And they shall kill me, and return to Rehoboam: The fickle 
people, deserting him whom in a moment of enthusiasm they 
had placed at their head, would come to regard him as the 
only obstacle to their return to their former status; and they 
would put him out of the way, sacrificing him in order to 
make their peace with their rightful monarch. Thus Jero- 
boam_reasoned. If he would have his government perpetu- 
ated, as an independent state, it must have its own religion, 
and its own religious ritual, independent of Judah, And 
thus religion is subordinated to statecraft, and the worship 
of God is made a tool wherewith to serve political ends, 

Verse 28.— Whereupon the king took cownse] [with himself ] : 
Deliberated as to the course which would most effectually 
accomplish his purpose, or consulted with others, his advisers 
and trusty adherents.— And made two calves of gold: Although 
these are called “molten images” (1 Kings 14:9; 2 Kings 
17 : 16), it is not necessary to suppose that they were of solid 
gold. Most likely the interior was of wood, while the gold 
was cast into plates to overlay the exterior, It is a frequent 
theme of sarcasm in the Scriptures, that men should worship 
inanimate figures (Psa. 115 : 4-7), which they have made 
themselves (Hos. 8: 6; Isa. 2:8; 44: 10-19), and that they 
should even degrade themselves to worship bestial forms 
(Hos. 13 : 2; Ezek. 8: 10; Psa. 106: 20). The materiel 
forms are, of course, intended as symbols of the being or the 
power supposed to be represented by them. And yet, in the 
popular conception, as shown by all experience as well as by 
the language of Scripture, the deity is commonly identified 
with the image, or supposed at least to manifest himself in it. 
The calf or the ox, so useful in agriculture, was imagined to 
represent the productive power of nature, and was adored 
with that view. Thus Hosea 2: 5 describes Israel as resolv- 
ing, “I will go after my lovers,’—meaning thereby the 
golden calves,—“ that give me my bread and my water, my 
wool and my flax, mine oil and my drink.” The selection of 
this particular symbol of the Deity has generally been sup- 
posed to point to Egypt as its source, where one of the familiar 
forms of worship was that of the bull Apis. 

This is further confirmed by the circumstance that in both 
the instances of calf worship in Israel ‘a very obvious connec- 
tion is traceable with Egypt. The golden calf at Sinai was 
shortly after the exodus, and Jeroboam was just returned 
from an abode in Egypt. Apart from these there is no indi- 
cation of the worship of the bull in Israel even in their most 
degenerate periods, nor in those nations from whom they 
borrowed their idolatries. The suggestion that this was taken 
from some old Hebrew, Canaanitish, or Semitic usage, is 
wholly, gratuitous. Particularly the idea that it had any 
connection with the cherubim is preposterous. They were 
not representations of the Deity, and were not objects of 
worship; and the calf was but one of four constituents in those 
symbolic figures, and had no preponderance over the rest, 
It has been objected that the Egyptians worshiped not the 
image of a buil, but the living animal; that a foreign deity 
could not have been thus introduced among people for which 
they had no affinity ; and that to impute to an Egyptian god 





the leading of Israel out of Ezypt would be absurd. But it 
is not so certain that images of the bull were not worshiped in 
Egypt;.at least, Herodotus (Herod.I1.4) says that the Egyptians 
were the first to set up images to the gods, and that they also 
first engraved on stone the figures of animals. The idea is 
not that an Egyptian deity came to be worshiped in Israel, 
but that an Egyptian symbol of the divinity was adopted by 
them, and used to signify their own divinity. In the syncre- 
tism of idolatry nothing is more common than the incorpora- 
tion into the worship of one people of features from the cultus 
of another. 

And he said unto them, It is too much for you to go up to Jeru- 
salem: This isa more accurate translation than that suggested 
in the margin, “ Ye have gone up long enough.” The mean- 
ing is that it was too burdensome for them to make those 
fatiguing and protracted journeys to which they had pre- 
viously been accustomed. The same result could be accom- 
plished, with less toil, by visiting the shrines which he 
instituted within their own borders. Here is the same God 
whom they had been accustomed to adore, only presented in 
anew form. Here was a visible, sensible symbol of his pres- 
ence, whom they hitherto worshiped unseen and out of the 
reach of sense. It is no new divinity, It isno foreign deity. 
—Behold thy gods [or, God], O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt: It was the professed worship of Jehovah, 
their God and the God of their fathers. There was no breach, 
consequently, of the first commandment, as when the children 
of Israel forsook Jehovah and served Baal and Ashtaroth 
(Judg. 2: 13). But it was a gross violation of the second 
commandment, and a,denial of the spirituality and infinite 
exaltation of Jehovah in conceiving of him under the form 
of a material image, and that the image of an irrational beast. 

Verse 29.—And he set the one in Bethel, and the other put he 
in Dan: It is observable that even in this professed opposi- 
tion to the centralized worship at Jerusalem, Jeroboam ad- 
heres to the principle of a common religious center for the 
nation, only he substitutes two centers for one. He does not 
refer them promiscuously to a great number of high places 
set up in every neighborhood. The ideas of the Mosaic 
legislation continue to assert themselves even among those 
who would cast off its authority. These places were selected 
not only because of their geographical position,—Bethel near 
the southern border, Dan in the northern, so that one or the 
other would be readily accessible from all parts of the coun- 
try,—they were likewise chosen because of their associations, 
—Bethel, named by Jacob “the house of God,” because the 
Lord there appeared to him in a dream, in which he also saw 
a ladder set up at that spot, reaching from earth to heaven; 
and Dan, where an idolatrous worship had been set up in the 
time of the judges (Judg. 18 : 29-31). 

Verse 30.—And this thing became a sin: The unenviable 
title of Jeroboam is “the one who made Israel to sin” 
(1 Kings 14: 16; 15: 26, 30, 34).—For the people went to wor- 
ship before the one, even unto Dan: There seems to be no obvious 
reason why the calf at Dan should be alone or even chiefly 
referred to in illustrating the sin that resulted from this act of 
Jeroboam. Hence it has been supposed that.sume words are 
here omitted, and that it originally read “the people went 
before the one to Bethel, and before the other to Dan.” Others 
think that “the one” is here equivalent to “ one or the other,” 
and that the words“ unto Dari” are to be connected with “the 
people ;” so that the meaning of the statement would be that 
the entire people, even as far as Dan, made pilgrimages either 
to one or the other of these images. 

Verse. 31.—And he made houses of high places: The sacred 
writer will not put these on a par with the temple of God so 
far even as to call them by the same name. The structures 
erected for the worship of these images he will not dignify 
by any better name than houses of high places, this being the 
technical name of illegitimate and unauthorized sanctuaries, 
which were commonly set up on elevated spots (2 Kings 17 : 
10,11; Hos. 4: 13).—And made priests from among all the 
people: Not, as in the Authorized Version, “ of the lowest of 
the people.” It was not that they were from the dregs of the 
aation, or the lowest ranks of society ; the offense would have 
been the same if they had been of the noblest blood, as appears 
from the penalty visited upon King Uzziah for his presumptu- 
ous,attempt to usurp the priestly office (2 Chron. 26 : 18, 19). 
The sin consisted in raising those to the priesthood “ which 
were not of the sons of Levi.” The priesthood was by divine 
appointment restricted to this single tribe, and it was a sacri- 
lege, and a wanton violation of the law of God, to confer the 
office upon others (Heb. 5: 4). 

The inference has been drawn, by certain critics, that the 
writer of the Book of Kings regarded every Levite as eligible 
to the priesthood, and knew nothing of a limitation of it to 
the sons of Aaron. But Chronicles, whose recognition of the 
Aaronic priesthood is universally confessed, uses expressions 
which are just as open to the same misconstruction (2 Chron. 
11:14). Since even idolaters expressed their preference for 
Levites as priests (Judg. 17 : 13), theselection of others seems 
to imply that no Levites could be obtained for the purpose, 
and that this tribe remained faithful to the true worship of 
God, refusing to lend themselves to the idolatrous schemes 
of Jeroboam. 





Verse 32.—And Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month: 
The annual pilgrimage feast of ingathering or tabernacles 
was observed, according to the Mosaic law, in the seventh 
month, Jeroboam transferred it to the eighth month, in 
order to put an end to the correspondence in this particular 
also. A pretext for the change was probably found in the 
fact that the ingathering of fruits took place later in the 
north than in the south of the land.—On the fifteenth day of 
the month: While the month was changed, the feast was kept 
upon the same day of the month, that it might still occur at 
the time of full moon, when the nights were most favorable 
for journeying. 

Like unto the feast that is in Judah: Which was kept in 
accordance with the requirement of the law.—And he went up 
unto the altar: Or, as it isin the margin, “ he offered upon the 
altar.” Jeroboam appears himself to have exercised priestly 
functions.—So did he in Beth-el, sacrificing unto the calves that 
he had made: The arrangements above described are those 
which were made in Bethel. 

Verse 33.—Jn the month which he had devised of his own heart: 
As the law definitely appointed the time in which this feast 
was to be held, Jeroboam had no right to change them of his 
own notion. The words that follow are properly introductory 
to the narrative of the next chapter, instead of continuing the 
general account of the altered arrangements made by Jero- 
boam in the ritual.—And he ordained a feast for the children 
of Israel, and went up unto the altar, to burn incense: This is 
descriptive of the occasion on which the man of God came 
from Judah to denounce the idolatrous worship thus estab- 
lished, as recorded in chapter 13. - It deserves to be noted 
here, in evidence of the firm hold which the Mosaic institu- 
tions had upon Israel at this time, that even the violent 
changes made by Jeroboam in declared antagonism to them 
as practiced in Judah, nevertheless failed to uproot them 
entirely. He preserved the national sanctuary, though he 
changed its place; and the priesthood, though opening it to 
others than those of the legitimate tribe; and the annual 
feast, though changing the month of its observance. And so 
it was throughout the ritual. Apart from the specific altera- 
tions made for the purposes here stated, the outward form of 
the observances remained the same. The Mosaic rites and 
usages continued to exist, and retained the very names that 
are given to them in the law; and its enactments were still 
in force, so far as they were not designedly set aside by the 
innovations of Jeroboam. Everything goes to show that the 
old Mosaic system was, after all, the basis upon which these 
innovations were superinduced. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D, 


The first care of Jeroboam on receiving from the Ten 
Tribes the sovereignty over their wide territory, was to fortify 
his western capital, Shechem, the present Nablus. Its central 
position made it very suitable for a metropolis and state resi- 


dence, apart from its sacred associations dating back to the . 


time of Abraham and the patriarchs, and from its being the 
national gathering-place of the people when summoned on 
great political or religious occasions. 

It was, moreover, one of the pleasantest spots in the coun- 
try; for its very name, Shechem, means a shoulder, and 
hints at its being the water-shed of the land, abundant springs 
flowing from it, both east and west. He needed another 
stronghold, however, for the wide districts now under him 
east of the Jordan, and secured it by fortifying Penuel, a 
place now unknown, on the north bank of the torrent Jabbok, 
which runs in a strong bright flood, beneath high cliffs, to 
the Jordan. Gideon had, long before, dismantled its walls, 
(Judg. 8: 17), now rebuilt by the new king, doubtless by 
ithe same forced labor, for employing which Solomon had 
roused so much disloyalty as had cost Rehoboam the kingdom. 

But the political relations of Israel to Judah and the na- 
tions round were not the only matters demanding the care 
of Jeroboam. Since the reign of David, who had raised a 
central tabernacle for the national worship in Jerusalem, but 
especially since the temple there had been finished under 
Solomon, the aim of the southern dynasty to make their capi- 
tal the religious as well as political metropolis of all the tribes 
had become more and more successful. 

It was imperative that the religious centralization planned 
by the house of David should, in some way, be counteracted, 
if the political independence of the new kingdom was to be 
permanent. He had no idea of introducing a new god; for 
through all the history of Israel the worship at Bethel and 
Dan was offered to Jehovah, as we see from the fact that 
when Jehu destroyed Baal worship through the land, in his 
zeal for Jehovah, he left the golden calves untouched, recog- 
nizing them as symbols of the God of Israel. The ox, from 
its great strength, striking usefulness, and from its fulness of 
life, was used very widely through the East as « symbol of 
the Godhead, and had, besides, in the case of Israel, the asso- 
ciations of remote antiquity to recommend it; for their fore- 
fathers had doubtless seen, in Mesopotamia, the ox-headed 
Moloch, and the human-headed ox forms at the gates of great 
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palaces. They remenibered the calf made at Sinai, and the 
sacred Apis and Mnevis of Egypt, the land from which Jero- 
boam had just come. It would, therefore, be easy to intro- 
duce a symbol with which the people were already.more or 
less familiar, and to recommend it as supplying a visible 
emblem of Jehovdh, which raised the holy place where it 
was set up far above the empty holy of holies in the temple 
at Jerusalem, 

Two places were chosen for the worship of Jehovah under 
this symbol: Bethel, already holy from remote times; and 
‘Dan, where the idols of Micah had been venerated for cen- 
turies. The one spot would arrest the population of the 
southern districts, the other that of thenorth; and Jerusalem 
would thus no longer attract either and imperil its new loy- 
alty. The calves were, apparently, made of copper, covered 
with thin plates of gold, and were set up in temples specially 
built for them,—“ houses of high places,” in the Hebrew; 
splendid enough, no doubt, to be counter-attractions to the 
rival sanctuary at Jerusalem, and, like it, built on heights, 
as specially sacred from their elevation towards the heavens, 
as if thus, naturally, alighting places of the higher powers, 
rather than the lowlier ground beneath, 

A regular hierarchy was also established for the public 
rites of the new temples, but, as priests and Levites from the 
legal tribe were not available, Jeroboam admitted to the 
sacred offices men “ from among all the people,” though not 
belonging to the sacerdotal caste, the members of which, 
largely refusing to join the new movement, preferred to 
migrate to Judah, that they might be free to ‘do duty at 
Jerusalem (2 Chrod. 11:13). Tothe orthodox Jew, the rites 
of Bethel and Dan were thus corrupted at once, by the intro- 
duction of an image as a sacred emblem, and by the officials 
of the two sanctuaries being irregular, and hence, as was sup- 
posed, unacceptable to Jehovah. 

Next to the temple, the great feast of tabernacles was a 
special attraction to Jerusalem, which the new king felt it 
necessary for him in some way to counteract, It was the 
harvest-home of the year, and was known, by way of pre- 
eminence, as “the feast” (1 Kings 8: 2), because it was the 
greatest and most frequented of the three yearly festivals. It 
was held in the seventh month, answering, more or less, to 
our September; for the Hebrew year neg with March, as 
the English one did till last century. Jeroboam therefore 
appointed his rival feast to be celebrated on the fifteenth day 
of the eighth month; that is, in our October. The journey 
of his people as pilgrims to the southern capital, for the great 
annual holiday, would thus, he hoped, be checked, if not 
entirely stopped. The fifteenth day was chosen, as that of 
the full moon,—the Jewish year being regulated by the 
lunar phases. 

The introduction of this new feast was made a great national 
event, in which the king himself took a prominent part, 
inaugurating the northern festival by going up the slope of 
the altar raised at Bethel, and burning incense to Jehovah, 
~-thus consecrating, in his own way, the institution he had 
created for political ends, 
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POLITICAL RELIGION. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The details of this section need no long elucidation; for 
the one fact which it records, namely, the establishment of 
the calf worship in Israel, is the main point to consider. As 
for details, we need touch them lightly. The “building” of 
Shechem and Penuel is probably to be understood as “forti- 
fying;” for, in regard to the former place, we know, from 
the last lesson, that it was a place before the disruption, and 
the same is probably true of the latter. Two fortresses, one 
in the heart of his kingdom, one on the eastern border, where 
attack might be expected, were Jeroboam’s first care. 

In estimating his conduct, the fact must be remembered 
that Ahijah had promised him God’s protection and the 
establishment of his kingdom in his family on the sole con- 
dition of obedience. If he had believed the prophet, some- 
thing else than building strongholds would have been his 
prime aim. But he evidently thought that promises were 
all very well, but thick walls were better. The two things 
recorded of him are quite of a piece; and the writer seems, 
by putting them thus side by side, to wish us to note their 
identity of motive and similarity in character. 

The establishment of the calf worship was due, according 
to this histérian, entirely to dread that religious unity would 
cement the schism of political duality, and that his kingdom 
and life would be sacrificed to the magnetism which would 
draw the revolted northern tribes back to civil allegiance, 
where they went up to worship. The calculation was reason- 
able; but why, in estimating chances, did Jeroboam leave 
out God’s promise? That should have kept him at ease. 
The calves and the castles were signs of fear and of slight 
regard to the prophet’s word. No doubt, when it suited 
him, he could vindicate rebellion on the plea of obeying 
God. The plea would have sounded more genuine if he had 
shown that he trusted God. 

















The ime were, no pay ecko by his Egyptian 
experiences, where he had seen sacred bulls worshiped 
living, and mummied dead. Bat the remembrance of Aaron 
and the golden calf was evidently present to him, as the 
almost verbal quotation of Aaron’s words shows. If so, the 
whole transaction is still more accentuated as a revolt against 
the ritual of the central sanctuary. “The much-calumniated 
Aaron is our example. He was mastered by his brother, but 
he was right, and we go back to the old original worship of 
our fathers,” . 5 

Jeroboam was among the first to employ the expedient, so 
often resorted to since, of white-washing old-world criminals, 
in order to get ancestry for modern heresies. The calves 
seem to have been doubled simply as a matter of convenience. 
When once the principle of saving trouble comes in, in 
religion, it generally plays a great part. If it were too much 
to go to Jerusalem, it would soon be too much to go to Bethel, 
and so Dan must be provided for the north, The calves were 
symbols of Jehovah, not of other gods, as must be carefully 
noted. The making of them implied all that followed; for a 
god must have shrine and priesthood and sacrifice and festi- 
vals, The Levites refusing to serve, and probably losing 
their inheritance, fled to Judah, and a new priesthood was 
mate “from among all the people” (Rev. Ver.). The feast 
of tabernacles was retained, but its date shifted forward a 
month, perhaps because the harvest, which it closed, was 
later in the north, but evidently with the design of, as it were, 
underscoring the religious separation. 

The latter part of our lesson should silieine be attached 
more closely to the next chapter, and understood as describing 
the one instance of Jeroboam’s sacrificing which was so grimly 
nterrupted by the denunciation by the anonymous prophet 
from Judah. Sueh are the outlines of the facts. What are 
the lessons taught by them? 

1, There is that one already mentioned,—the folly and sin 
of seeking to help God to fulfil his promises by our poor 
efforts at making their fulfilment sure to sense. No doubt 
many of his promises are contingent on our activity in 
material things; and no man has a right to expect that “his 
bread shall be given him” for instance, unless he con- 
tributes the “ sweat of his brow” towards it. But Jeroboam, 
had had the conditions of safety and stability clearly laid 
down, They were, obedience after the pattern of David (1 
Kings 11: 38), So there was no need for building Shechem 
and Penuel, nor for casting calves and serving them. The 
heavens will stand without our rearing brick-work pillars to 
hold them up with. But it takes much faith to trust. God’s 
bare word, and we are all apt to feel safer if we have some- 
thing for sense to grasp. On the open plain, God guards 
those who trust him more securely than if they lay in 
cities “fenced up to heaven.” “Jerusalem shall be inhab- 
ited as towns without walls.... For I, saith the Lord, will 
be unto her a wall of fire round about.” 

2. Another lesson taught here is the sin of degrading religion 
to be a mere instrument for securing personal ends. Jero- 
boam has had many followers among politicians, The average 
“ statesman” looks on all religions as equally true or untrue, 
and is ready to be polite to any of them, if he can carry his 
measures thereby. The long history of the relations of church 
and state in the old world has been little else than the state’s 
hiring and muzzling the church for its own advantage, and 
the protests of a faithful fow against the degradation of state 
patronage and consequent control. 

In England, Jeroboam and his calves used to be the favorite 
shocking example of the sin of schism, with which High 
Church orators were fond of pelting non-conformists. The 
true lesson from him and them is precisely the opposite one ; 
namely, the weakening of religion, when it is favored and 
endowed by the civil power. The priests of Bethel, who 
were the creatures of Jeroboam, were not likely to be his or 
his successors’ rebukers)s When Amos the prop.et spoke 
bold words against the king, it was Amaziah the priest who 
gave the shameful counsel, “O thou seer, flee into the land 
of Judah, and prophesy there; but prophesy no more at 
Bethel: for it is the king’s sanctuary.” Such a form of using 
religion as a stalking-horse for political ends is, happily, 
absent from America; but there are other ways in which the 
same tendency is at work there, as everywhere, Is there no 
such thing known as a flaming profession of religion, because 

it is respectable, or opens the way to some good position? 
Does nobody over there pose in public, especially about elec- 
tion times, as a liberal supporter of churches and a devout 
church-member, who has an eye mainly to votes? Do 
political parties think it a good thing to get the religious 
people to go for their ticket? Or, to take less selfish instances, 
is there not a whole school who estimate Christianity mainly 
as valuable as a social force, and, without any deep personal 
recognition of its loftier aspects, think it well that it should 
be generally accepted, especially by other people, as it makes 
them easier to govern, and cements the social fabric? 

Christiariity is something more than social cement. Jero- 
boam’s policy was a great success, as policy. It both ce- 
mented his kingdom and definitively separated it from 
Judah. But it was a success purchased at the price of de- 
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sletp cu Delilah’s lap, anid she cut off the clestering loske-f 
which his strength lay. 

3. The true nature of idolatry is brought out in the inci- 
dent. Jeroboam did not draw Israel away to worship other 
gods. No charge of that sort is ever made against the calf 
worship. The images were meant, just as Aaron’s, of which 
they were a reproduction, was meant, to be symbols of Jeho- 
vah. The true object of worship was worshiped in a false 
way. No matter though the image represented him, its wor- 
ship was idol worship. There is no ground in the narrative 
for the surmise of Stanley,—who in this, as usual, simply say's 
ditto to Ewald,—that Jeroboam’s motive was the desire to pre- 
vent Israel’s adopting false gods, and that the calves were a 
compromise by whfth he hoped to stem the tide of apostasy 
to Baal worship. The single motive stated in the lesson is 
policy inspired by fear. Jeroboam did not care enough about 
the worship of Jehovah to mold his statecraft with the view 
of conserving it. If he had so cared, he could not have set » 
up the calves. His doing so is uniformly regarded in Serip- 
ture as idolatry pure and simple; and though it is clearly 
distinguished from the worship of false gods, it is none the 
less branded as rebellion against Jehovah. i 
A visible representation of Jehovah was as much an idol 
as a similar one of Baal. It necessarily degraded the concep- 
tion of him, It brought sense into dangerous prominetice as” 
an aid to worship. The symbol might at first and to the 
more devout be a mere symbol, and transparent; but it would 
soon become opaque, and from symbol turn embodiment, and 
thence pass to Weing the very deity represented? It is a feat 
of abstraction impossible for the ordinary man, to worship 
before an idol, and not to worship the idol. The strange, 
awful fascination which idolatry exercised is perhaps gone 
now from the civilized world, But the lessongemains ever 
in season, that it is dangerous work to bring in sense as an 
ally of devotion, because outward things, which at first may 
be only symbols and helps, are almost certain to become some- 
thing more. 

4. Jeroboam may stand, finally, as a type of the men who 
suppose themselves to be worshiping God when they are only 
following their own wills, All his ceremonial had this damn- 
ing characteristic, that it was “devised of his own heart;” 
and so it was himself that was enshrined in his new house of 
the high places, and himself to whom the sacrifices were 
offerec. Absolute obedience to God’s will, whatever perils 
may seem to attend it, is true worship. Wherever apparent 
devotion to him is mingled with burning incense to our own 
net, the mixture ruins the devotion. “ Obedience is better 
than sacrifice.” Temptations to take our own way will often 
appear as the dictates of sound policy, and to neglect them 
as culpable carelessness. But such paltering with plain com- 
mandments is as ruinous as sinful, and is to be atoned for by 
no outward worship. 

What did Jeroboam win by his intrusion of self-will into 
the region which ought to be sacred to perfect obedience? 
A troubled reign and the destruction of his house after one 
generation. One more thing he won; namely, that terrible 
epithet, which ‘becomes almost a part of his name, “ Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” What a 
title to be branded on a man’s forehead forever! Itis always 
a mistake to disobey God. Every sin is a blunder as well gs 
acrime. This only is the safe motto for churches and indi- 
viduals, in all the details of worship and of life: “ Lo, I comé 
to do thy will, O Lord, and thy law is within my heart.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
PROSPERITY DEPENDENT ON OBEDIENCE. 


Few men ever had better prospects than Jeroboam. He 
was a mighty man of valor, industrious, appointed ruler by 
Solomon, experienced in Egyptian travel and learning, cor- 
dially chosen by the people to be king, instructed by God as 
to the reason of Solomon’s failure, and the recipient of the 
richest promiges of success to be given by God on certain 
definite conditions (1 Kings 11: 28-40). The utmost had 
been done for him. Why did he so utterly fail? 

1, He was not a man of clean truth. What he said in his 
heart, his motives (v. 27), did not correspond with what he 
said to the people (v. 28). He paltered with policy rather 
than walked with truth. 

» 2. He was more anxious for himself than for the worship 
of God. Had he reversed this, would have taken care 
of him in any one of a hundred ways. 

8. He forfeited God’s promises made to him as rich as 
those made to David, developed irreligion, brought deteriora- 
tion of the nation, which is death by degrees. 

4. He had been abroad, and brought home the customs, 
manners, and gods of idolatrous Egypt. Foreign travel 
should be taken only by those strong enough to resist its bad 
example, opportunities, and vices. 

5. He neglected to regard the amazing history of his own 
nation and see God in it. 





grading religion into a lackey of a court. Samson went to 


6. He took counsel of tricksters instead of honest men. In 
pride of heart he usurped the office of the priesthood in 
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defiance of divine prohibition, He exalted politicians, and 
called his guards to seize the man of God. His own -hand 
was shriveled in the attempt, his own son was taken away as 
# warning (1 Kings 14: 12), yet he repented not. 
- Jt cannot be urged that Jeroboam forgot the nation’s his- 
tory, or doubted God’s promise, or disbelieved in his king- 
ship, or the accountability of men; for when his son was 
sick, he sent his own wife to the man of God to learn his fate. 

It is the stupendous proof of the ability of a-homan will to 
g0 its own way, though every profit, comfort, honor, present 
and eternal good, beckon, and every present and future evil 
threaten. Every promise based on “ If thou wilt do” asserts 
the supreme ability not to do. 

Instead of a name great as David's and a reign brilliant as 
Solomon’s, without a blot, he is known in history as “ Jero- 
boam who made Israel to sin.” 


Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then Jeroboam built Shechem, .. . and dwelt therein ; and he 
went out... and built Penuel (v. 25). If a man would be a 
leader of men, he must show his ability to lead men. He 
must be able to do something, and must do it, before he can 
expect to be trusted becanseof hisability todo. Ifa student 
would stand well before his fellows, he must first stand well 
as a builder of his own character, of his own soul-dwelling. 
If a church-member would be looked up to as a strong man 
in his church, he must do something for others, as well as for 
himself, to prove that he is a strong man in that field. The 
man who goes ahead as a builder will be recognized as the 
man to help those who need help in the building line. Yet 
there are men who are sure they could build, if only the 
people would invite them to be master-builders; and they 
will live and die waiting for that invitation. 

Said in his heart (v. 26). A great many things are said in 
our hearts that we should be ashamed to have other people 
hear.’ A son who would not wish to be called a disobedient 
or ungrateful child sometimes says in his heart very unloving 
things about his parents. So do some brothers and sisters, 
and some husbands and wives, talk in their hearts about 
each other as they would not be willing to talk with their 


_ lips. Men and women have a gréat deal to say, in their 


hearts, about the hard time to which they are called, or 
about the selfishness and ill-nature of other people. Even 
sincere Christians do no little repining in their hearts against 
God and his providences. It is a wicked thing, as it is also 
a dangerous thing, to say in the heart that which it would 
be wrong for the lips to speak out. Sin spoken in the heart 
sounds to God like sin spoken with the ligs. 

Then shall the heart of this people turn (v. 27). It was 
clearly the duty of the Israelites to go up to Jerusalem for 
worship. God had commanded that. Yet Jeroboam was 
afraid that if his people were in this thing faithful to their 
God, they would in consequence be less faithful to their king. 
What a mistake! “Duties never conflict.” Doing one duty 
always helps towards doing another. No person is led astray 
in a lesser matter through obeying God in a greater one. A 
boy or a girl is pxyompter and more hearty in obedience to 
parents through being in the service of Jesus. An earnest. 
Christian man is the more patriotic citizen. It is always safe, 
always best, for the members of our family, of our business 
firm, of our political party, of our community, to do right. 
We never need fear the consequences of such a course. 

Théy shal! kill me. Jeroboam was confident that if the 
people came to look upon Rehoboam as their rightful king, 
they would want to kill the man who had led them astray, and 
was on a throne which did not belong to him. It is not strange 
that he felt so; for men are almost sure to sooner or later hate 
those who have misled them. They may for a time render 
homage to the evil-doer. They may be subject to his influ- 
énce, and heed his words. But when they realize that he has 
deceived and wronged them, they will turn from him with 
abhorrence or turn against him in bitterness. You may be 
sure that you are sowing the seeds of disgust or hatred of 
yourself in the heart of any one whom you are enticing to 
evil. No matter on what specious pretext you are doing this, 
if you are leading him away from the path of duty, he will 
recognize the fact by and by, and will heap curses on your 
head for your betrayal of his confidence. The only way of 
getting a lasting hold on the beart of another, is by being true 
to his best interests, and by having your counsel and your 
example, in all your relations with him, conform closely to 
the commandments of God. 

It és too much for you (v. 28). When we are counseling 
others to do wrong for our benefit, we try to make both our- 
selves and them believe that we are acting exclusively for 
their good. “Let mecarry it for you. It is too heavy for 
your little arms,” says a boy to his younger brother on the 
street, as he takesfrom him a waving flag he has been aching 
to have in his own hands. “Here, take this apple; it is 
brighter red than the other,” says a little girl in winsome 
tones, as she gives her brother a smaller apple, and takes his 


that I offer you a chance at this investment; for it’s a rare 
opening for anybody,” says the man who is trying to get 
money out of another for some worthless mining, or railroad, 
or manufacturing, stock. There is no time when a wrong- 
doer seems to be so.devoted to eur personal interests as when 
he is trying to induce us to do wrong for his benefit. 

This thing became a sin (vy. 30). It became a public sin—a 
national sin. Its conception was first with the king alone; 
but in the end it was a sin and a curse to all Israel. It is a 
great deal easier for any one of us to become a curse.than to 
become a-blessing in the world. We-can more readily teach 
a child a new way of sinning, and bring him to proficiency in 
that direction, than we can lead him to a higher plane of 
thought end action. Our vices are more likely to be imitated 
than our virtues. If a teacher is seen puffing a cigar, or 
drinking a glass of wine, or playing cards, or going to the 
theater, ten boys will be prompt to follow his example, where 
one would take pattern after his more reverent demeanor in 
the house of God. And our influence for evil is commonly 
more far-reaching than our influence for good; for it is in 
the line of nature’s current. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Idolatry in Israel; or, Doing Evil that Good May Come 
Therefrom.—In this lesson, use the map, so that the class may 
see the relative positions of Jerusalem, Bethel, and Dan. 
Now begin by making clear to the scholars the fact that God 
had given to Jeroboam the Ten Tribes (see 1 Kings 11: 31). 
If Jeroboam had at all realized what this meant, he would 
have rested confident that God, who gave him this sovereignty, 
was perfectly competent to continue him in his rule, and that 
his one care should be to obey all the commandments of the 
Lord his God. But he was afraid that the going up of the 
tribes to Jerusalem to worship every year would alienate 
them from him, and so work mischief to his kingdom. So 
he erected his golden calves,—one in the southern part of the 
realm, and one in the northern part. As the Levites had 
cleaved to the southern kingdom, he felt that it would be 
necessary to have a new set of priests; so he made priests of 
the lowest of the people. In this way he hoped to avert 
those calamities which he thought he saw impending. 

Now, in all this he was the more responsible; for he knew 
(or he might have easily known) the history of the making 
of a golden calf by Aaron, and the awful consequences that 
followed (Exod. 32: 1-35). It was not through ignorance 
that he sinned in this way, but with his eyes wide open. To 
avoid the consequences that he feared, he committed a great 
sin. If Jeroboam had had more faith in God, he never would 
have adopted any such course asthis. For God had promised 
him before ever he came to the throne, that, “if thou wilt 
hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt walk in my 
ways, and do that is right in my sight, to keep my statutes 
and my commandments, as David my servant. did; that I 
be with thee, and build thee a sure houée, as I built for 
David, and will give Israel unto thee” (1 Kings 11: 38) 
But the wicked king thought that he knew better than 
and so he forsook God’s law and established idolatry”, 
the warnings and threats that God had uttered, a 
punishments that he had inflicted on Israel for iddritry, went 
for nothing; he was afraid to trust the arm of God, and 
thought that his own was more reliable. 

Did all his scheming help him? No; for in the next 
chapter but one we are told how the anger of God burned 
against this wicked king. He is ever after known as “ Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, which made Israei to sin.” God 
said, “I will bring evil upon the house of Jeroboam,” because 
of his iniquity. The very act which he thought was, going 
to establish his kingdom proved the stumbling-block over 
which he plunged to ruin. For a while, indeed, it seemed 
as if things were going on swimmingly; but the end came 
just the same, and the threats of God were fulfilled, and the 
house of Jeroboam went out in darkness. What he tried to 
avert came upon his successors. 

Now, the course pursued by this king corresponds exactly 
with that followed by many in our times. They do evil that 
good may come therefrom. There are many people in our 
times who are dishonest in their business, and, as an excuse, 
they plead, “We must live.” That every man must try to 
earn an honest living, is true; but it is not true that, to do 
this, he may be dishonest. For the same reason many break 
the Sabbath day, pleading that they must have some recrea- 
tion, and that, for the sake of their health, they must go on 
this picnic or that excursion. 

Even very good men sometimes fall into sin of this kind. 
Years ago, when some of us were going to Louisville, we 
reached Cincinnati on Saturday evening. Some of the party 
were on the executive committee of the convention, and a 


some Sunday travel. The rest stayed off at Cincinnati. 





larger one in exchange. “It's only as a special favor to you 







meeting of that committee had been called for Monday morn- 
ing. So these brethren felt that they must go on and do 


Imagine our feelings, then, when we arrived at Louisville 
the next Monday, to find that there had been no meeting of ' long enough: now I will show you how to worship.” Surely 


the committee, for the sake of which the others had traveled 
on Sunday, as the chairman had not arrived yet. So many 
ministers travel on the railroad trains to fulfil preaching 
appointments, thinking that the end sanctifies the means. 
All this is in kind like the action of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, who caused Israel to sin. 

Are such cources of conduct ever successful? Oh, yes! for 
a time, «Many, indeed, fail very soon; for he must have a 
long memory who is to be a successful liar or cheat, and 
many a thief or dishonest man ends his days in jail. But at 
times such men do get along swimmingly for years, This 
thought made the Psalmist very sad once. He said: “I was 
envious at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked. Behold these are the ungodly, who prosper in this 
world; they increase in riches.” He could not at first under 
stand this, and was tempted to think that it did not pay as 
well to be honest as to bedishonest. So Satan leads many & 
young man to think to-day. But the Psalmist saw it all in 
its true light when he went into the house of God. Then 
he understood “their end.” Thus he was led to exclaim in 
awe and wonder: “ How are they brought into desolation, asin 
a moment! They are utterly consumed with terrors” (Psa. 
78). God does not square all his accoents with sinners on 
this side of the grave. But his warnings will none the less 
prove true, and the punishments that he has threatened to 
evil-doers will be fulfilled in eternity as surely as his threats 
against Jeroboam were fulfilled in his days. “Though hand 
join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished.” 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


If in teaching last week’s lesson the headings or divisions 
were put on the blackboard, it will be easy to use them in 
reyiewing. If not, the history may be recalled by such ques- 
tions as these: Who was the young king who succeeded 
Solomon? What did the people say to him about a heavy 
yoke? Who were the counselors of the king? How did 
Rehoboam answer the people? When the kingdom was 
divided, how many tribes refused to have Rehoboam for their 
king? Who became the king of Israel? 

Rehoboam did not seem to believe that the people really 
refused to belong to his kingdom; for he sent an officer to 
collect taxes for him, That seemed worse treatment than 
4 ever,—to have refused to lighten their yoke, and even 
mocked their prayers, and then to send to them to pay 
more taxes, “at 

They were insulted; they seized the tax-gatherer and 
gtoned him to death. King Rehoboam hurried to his own 
chariot, and went quickly back to Jerusalem. Safely there, 
he called his chief captain, who ordered out his great army, 
and made ready to go and fight the ten tribes which were 
against him. But God sent a prophet to speak to the king 
and to the people. To Rehoboam he said, “ Ye shall not go 
up, nor fight against your brethren ; ” to the people, “ Return 
every man to his house.” 

King Jeroboam.—Jeroboam resolved to do all he could to 
strengthen himself in his place. He put up palaces and fine 
buildings, and made Shechem, his home, a strong and beauti- 
ful city. It was a place older, and used to be more Tamous, 
than Jerusalem. Abraham had lived there, and had angel 
visitors under a spreading oak-tree close by. Jacob lived 
there and Joseph was buried there. Many an altar had been 
built in Shechem, and God had often been worshiped there, 
It was in the pevst beautiful part of all the country, with 
green moupédins and fruitful hills in sight. (A map made 
as our leésons proceed will be of great interest. The same 
outline used in our New Testament studies, but putting down 
cities and localities as presented.) When Jeroboam’s work- 
wen and builders had done all he planned in and around 
Shechem, he sent great companies of them across the river 
Jordan to the shores of a stream called Jabbok. (Trace course 
on map.) This was a place where travelers in crowds, called 
caravans, used to pass, going through the whole country to 
buy and sell. Here Jeroboam built forts and strongholds to 
keep enemies from coming nearer to his people to rob 
or destroy. ‘ 

Jeroboam’s Heart.—We know the thoughts of his heart, and 
what he said to himself about the people and about the throne 
he had taken away from the son of Solomon and the grand- 
son of David, “These people,” thought he, “love the city 
of Jerusalem and the temple. Three times in « year they 
have gone there to worship. If they see the city and the 
people, after a while they will forget that Rehoboam provoked 
them, and they will turn to him as their king. Then they 
will kill me. Something must be done. I will take counsel 
about it with some of my wise men, and tell them I can teach 
the people how to worship, and I will keep the people away 
from Jerusalem.” 

Jeroboam’s Work.—This is what Jeroboam did: His work- 
men obeyed him, his wise men agreed with what he said and 
planned, then he spoke to the people: “It is too much for 
you to go so far to Jerusalem; you have been going there 


















































































































































































































































































































palaces. They remembered the calf made at Sinai, and the 
sacred Apis and Mnevis of Egypt, the land from which Jero- 
boam had just come. It would, therefore, be easy to intro- 
duce a symbol with which the people were already.more or 
less familiar, and to recommend it as supplying a visible 
emblem of Jehovdh, which raised the holy place where it 
was set up far above the empty holy of holies in the temple 
at Jerusalem. 

Two places were chosen for the worship of Jehovah under 
this symbol: Bethel, already holy from remote times; and 
‘Dan, where the idols of Micah had been venerated for cen- 
turies. The one spot would arrest the population of the 
southern districts, the other that of thenorth; and Jerusalem 
would thus no longer attract either and imperil its new loy- 
alty. The calves were, apparently, made of copper, covered 
with thin plates of gold, and were set up in temples specially 
built for them,—“ houses of high places,” in the Hebrew; 
splendid enough, no doubt, to be counter-attractions to the 
rival sanctuary at Jernsalem, and, like it, built on heights, 
as specially sacred from their elevation towards the heavens, 
as if thus, naturally, alighting places of the higher powers, 
rather than the lowlier ground beneath, 

A regular hierarchy was also established for the public 
rites of the new temples, but, as priests and Levites from the 
legal tribe were not available, Jeroboam admitted to the 
sacred offices men “ from among all the people,” though not 
belonging to the sacerdotal caste, the members of which, 
largely refusing to join the new movement, preferred to 
migrate to Judah, that they might be free to do duty at 
Jerusalem (2 Chroh. 11:13). Tothe orthodox Jew, the rites 
of Bethel and Dan were thus corrupted at once, by the intro- 
duction of an image as a sacred emblem, and by the officials 
of the two sanctuaries being irregular, and hence, as was sup- 
posed, unacceptable to Jehovah. 

Next to the temple, the great feast of tabernacles was a 
special attraction to Jerusalem, which the new king felt it 
necessary for him in some way to counteract, It was the 
harvest-home of the year, and was known, by way of. pre- 
eminence, as “the feast” (1 Kings 8: 2), because it was the 
greatest and most frequented of the three yearly festivals. It 
was held in the seventh month, answering, more or less, to 
our September; for the Hebrew year began with Mazvh, as 
the English one did till last century. Jeroboam therefore 
appointed his rival feast to be celebrated on the fifteenth day 
of the eighth month; that is, in our October. The journey 
of his people as pilgrims to the southern capital, for the great 
‘annual holiday, would thus, he hoped, be checked, if not 
entirely stopped. The fifteenth day was chosen, as that of 
the full moon,—the Jewish year being regulated by the 
lunar phases. 

The introduction of this new feast was made a great national 
event, in which the king himself took a prominent part, 
inaugurating the northern festival by going up the slope of 
the altar raised at Bethel, and burning incense to Jehovah, 
—-thus consecrating, in his own way, the institution he had 
created for political ends. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





POLITICAL RELIGION. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


. The details of this section need no long elucidation ; for 
the one fact which it records, namely, the establishment of 
the calf worship in Israel, is the main point to consider. As 
for details, we need touch them lightly. The “building” of 
Shechem and Penuel is probably to be understood as “forti- 
fying;” for, in regard to the former place, we know, from 
the last lesson, that it was a place before the disruption, and 
the same is probably true of the latter, Two fortresses, one 
in the heart of his kingdom, one on the eastern border, where 
attack might be expected, were Jeroboam’s first care. 

In estimating his conduct, the fact must be remembered 
that Ahijah had promised him God’s protection and the 
establishment of his kingdom in his family on the sole con- 
dition of obedience. If he had believed the prophet, some- 
thing else than building strongholds would have been his 
prime aim. But he evidently thought that promises were 
all very well, but thick walls were better. The two things 
recorded of him are quite of a piece; and the writer seems, 
by putting them thus side by side, to wish us to note their 
identity of motive and similarity in character. 

The establishment of the calf worship was due, according 
to this histérian, entirely to dread that religious unity would 
cement the schism of political duality, and that his kingdom 
and life would be sacrificed to the magnetism which would 
draw the revolted northern tribes back to civil allegiance, 
where they went up to worship. The calculation was reason- 
able; but why, in estimating chances, did Jeroboam leave 
out God’s promise? That should have kept him at ease. 
The calves and the castles were signs of fear and of slight 
regard to the prophet’s word. No doubt, when it suited 
him, he could vindicate rebellion on the plea of obeying 
God. The plea would have sounded more genuine if he had 
shown that he trusted God. 





The calves were, no doubt, suggested 
experiences, where he had seen sacred bulls worshiped 
living, and mummied dead. But the remembrance of Aaron 
and the golden calf was evidently present to him, as the 
almost verbal quotation of Aaron’s words shows. If so, the 
whole transaction is still more accentuated as a revolt against 
the ritual of the central sanctuary. ‘“'The much-calumniated 
Aaron is our example. He was mastered by his brother, but 
he was right, and we go back to the old original worship of 
our fathers.” . ; 
Jeroboam was among the first to employ the expedient, so 
often resorted to since, of white-washing old-world criminals, 
in order to get ancestry for modern heresies. The calves 
seem to have been doubled simply as a matter of convenience. 
When once the principle of saving trouble comes in, in 
religion, it generally plays a great part. If it were too much 
to go to Jerusalem, it would soon be too much to go to Bethel, 
and so Dan must be provided for the north. The calves were 
symbols of Jehovah, not of other gods, as must be carefully 
noted. The making of them implied all that followed; for a 
god must have shrine and priesthood and sacrifice and festi- 
vals, The Levités refusing to serve, and probably losing 
their inheritance, fled to Judah, and a new priesthood was 
mate “from among all the people” \Nev. Ver.). The feast 
of tabernacles was retained, but its dave shifted forward a 
month, perhaps because the harvest, which it closed, was 
later in the north, but evidently with the design of, as it were, 
underscoring the religious separation. ‘ 

The latter part of our lesson should perhaps be attached 
more closely to the next chapter, and understood as describing 
the one instance of Jeroboam’s sacrificing which was so grimly 
nterrupted by the denunciation by the anonymous prophet 
from Judah. Sueh are the outlines of the facts. What are 
the lessons taught by them? 

1, There is that one already mentioned,—the folly and sin 
of seeking to help God to fulfil his promises by our poor 
efforts at making their fulfilment sure to sense. No doubt 
many of his promises are contingent on our activity in 
material things; and no man has a right to expect that “his 
bread shall be given him” for instance, unless he con- 
tributes the “ sweat of his brow” towards it. But Jeroboam, 
had had the conditions of safety and stability clearly laid 
down, They were, obedience after the pattern of David (1 
Kings 11: 38). So there was no need for building Shechem 
and Penuel, nor for casting calves and serving them. The 
heavens will stand without our rearing brick-work pillars to 
hold them up with. But it takes much faith to trust. God’s 
bare word, and we are all apt to feel safer if we have some- 
thing for sense to grasp. On the open plain, God guards 
those who trust him more securely than if they lay in 
cities “fenced up to heaven.” “Jerusalem shall be inhab- 
ited as towns without walls.... For I, saith the Lord, will 
be unto her a wall of fire round about.” 

2. Another lesson taught here is the sin of degrading religion 
to be a mere instrument for securing personal ends, Jero- 
boam has had many followers among politicians, The average 
“ statesman” looks on all religions as equally true or untrue, 
and is ready to be polite to any of them, if he can carry his 
measures thereby. The long history of the relations of church 
and state in the old world has been little else than the state’s 
hiring and muzzling the churth for its own advantage, and 
the protests of a faithful few against the degradation of state 
patronage and consequent control. 

In England, Jeroboam and his calves used to be the favorite 
shocking example of the sin of schism, with which High 
Church orators were fond of pelting non-conformists, The 
true lesson from him and them is precisely the opposite one ; 
namely, the weakening of religion, when it is favored and 
endowed by the civil power. The priests of Bethel, who 
were the creatures of Jeroboam, were not likely to be his or 
his successors’ rebukers)s When Amos the prop.et spoke 
bold words against the king, it was Amaziah the priest who 
gave the shameful counsel, “O thou seer, flee into the land 
of Judah, and prophesy there; but prophesy no more at 
Bethel: for it is the king’s sanctuary.” Such a form of using 
religion as a stalking-horse for political ends is, happily, 
absent from America; but there are other ways in which the 
same tendency is at work there, as everywhere, Is there no 
such thing known as a flaming profession of religion, because 
it is respectable, or opens the way to some good position? 
Does nobody over there pose in public, especially about elec- 
tion times, as a liberal supporter of churches and a devout 
church-member, who has an eye mainly to votes? Do 
political parties think it a good thing to get the religious 
people to go for their ticket? Or, to take less seifish instances, 
is there not a whole school who estimate Christianity mainly 
as valuable as a social force, and, without any deep personal 
recognition of its loftier aspects, think it well that it should 
be generally accepted, especially by other people, as it makes 
them easier to govern, and cements the social fabric? 

Christiarlity is something more than social cement. Jero- 
boam’s policy was a great success, as policy. It both ce- 

mented his kingdom and definitively separated it from 
Judah. But it was a suocess purchased at the price of de- 
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which his strength lay. 

8. The true nature of idolatry is brought out in the inci- 
dent. Jeroboam did not draw Israel away to worship other 
gods. No charge of that sort is ever made against the calf 
worship. The images were meant, just as Aaron’s, of which 
they were a reproduction, was meant, to be symbols of Jeho- 
vah. The true object of worship was worshiped in a false 
way. No matter though the image represented him, its wor- 
ship was idol worship. There is no ground in the narrative 
for the surmise of Stanley,—who in this, as usual, simply says 
ditto to Ewald,—that Jeroboam’s motive was the desire to pre- 
vent Israel’s adopting false gods, and that the calves were a 
compromise by whfth he hoped to stem the tide of apostasy 
to Baal worship. The single motive stated in the lesson is 
policy inspired by fear. Jeroboam did not care enough about 
the worship of Jehovah to mold his statecraft withthe view 
of conserving it. If he had so cared, he could not have set . 
up the calves. His doing so is uniformly regarded in Scrip- 
ture as idolatry pure and simple; and though it is clearly 
distinguished from the worship of false gods, it is none the 
less branded as rebellion against Jehovah. i 
A visible representation of Jehovah was as much an idol 
as a similar one cf Baal. It necessarily degradad the concep- 
tion of him. It brought sense into dangerous prominence as* 
an aid to worship. The symbol might at first and to the 
more devout be a mere symbol, and transparent; but it would 
soon become opaque, and from symbol turn embodiment, and 
thence pass to Weing the very deity represented? It is a feat 
of abstraction impossible for the ordinary man, to worship 
before an idol, and not to worship the idol, The strange, 
awful fascination which idolatry exercised is perhaps gone 
now from the civilized world, But the lessongpemains ever 
in season, that it is dangerous work to bring in sense as an 
ally of devotion, because outward things, which at first may 
be only symbols and helps, are almost certain to become some- 
thing more. 

4. Jeroboam may stand, finally, as a type of the men who 
suppose themselves to be worshiping God when they are only 
following their own wills, All his ceremonial had this damn- 
ing characteristic, that it was “devised of his own heart;” 
and so it was himself that was enshrined in his new house of 
the high places, and himself to whom the sacrifices were 
offerec. “ Absolute obedience to God’s will, whatever perils 
may seem to attend it, is true worship. Wherever apparent 
devotion to him is mingled with burning incense to our own 
net, the mixture ruins the devotion. “Obedience is better 
than sacrifice.” Temptations to take our own way will often 
appear as the dictates of sound policy, and to neglect them 
as culpable carelessness. But such paltering with plain com- 
mandments is as ruinous as sinful, and is to be atoned for by 
no outward worship. 

What did Jeroboam win by his intrusion of self-will into 
the region which ought to be sacred to perfect obedience? 
A troubled reign and the destruction of his house after one 
generation. One more thing he won; namely, that terrible 
epithet, which ‘becomes almost a part of his name, “ Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” What a 
title to be branded on a man’s forehead forever! Itis always 
a mistake to disobey God. Every sin is a blunder as well as 
acrime. This only is the safe motto for churches and indi- 
viduals, in all the details of worship and of life: “ Lo, I comé 
to do thy will, O Lord, and thy law is within my heart.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
PROSPERITY DEPENDENT ON OBEDIENCE. 


Few men ever had better prospects than Jeroboam. He 
was a mighty man of valor, industrious, appointed ruler by 
Solomon, experienced in Egyptian travel and learning, cor- 
dially chosen by the people to be king, instructed by God as 
to the reason of Solomon’s failure, and the recipient of the 
richest promises of success to be given by God on certain 
definite conditions (1 Kings 11: 28-40). The utmost had 
been done for him. Why did he so utterly fail? 

1. He was not a man of clean truth. What he said in his 
heart, his motives (v. 27), did not correspond with what he 
said to the people (v. 28). He paltered with policy rather 
than walked with truth. 

» 2. He was more anxious for himself than for the worship 
of God. Had he reversed this, God would have taken care 
of him in any one of a hundred ways. 

8. He forfeited God’s promises made “to him as rich as 
those made to David, developed irreligion, brought deteriora- 
tion of the nation, which is death by degrees. 

4. He had been abroad, and brought home the customs, 
manners, and gods of idolatrous Egypt. Foreign travel 
should be taken only by those strong enough to resist its bad 
example, opportunities, and vices, 

5. He neglected to regard the amazing history of his own 
nation and see God in it. 

6. He took counsel of tricksters instead of honest men. In 
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defiance of divine prohibition. He exalted politicians, and 
called his guards to seize the man of God. His own -hand 
was shriveled in the attempt, his own son was taken away as 
a warning (1 Kings 14: 12), yet he repented not. 

_* It cannot be urged that Jeroboam forgot the nation’s his- 
tory, or doubted God’s promise, or disbelieved in his king- 
ship, or the accountability of men; for when his son was 
sick, ‘he sent his own wife to the man of God to learn his fate. 

It is the stupendous proof of the ability of a human will to 
go its own way, though every profit, comfort, honor, present 
and eternal good, beckon, and every present and future evil 
threaten. Every promise based on “If thou wilt do” asserts 
the supreme ability not to do. 

Instead of a name great as David's and a reign brilliant as 
Solomon’s, without a blot, he is known in history as “ Jero- 
beam who made Israel to sin.” 


Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then Jeroboam built Shechem, .. . and dwelt therein ; and he 
went out... and built Penuel (v.25). If a man would be a 
leader of men, he must show his ability to lead men. He 
must be able to do something, and must do it, before he can 
expect to be trusted becauseof hisability to do. Ifa student 
would stand well before his fellows, he must first stand well 
as a builder of his own character, of his own soul-dwelling. 
If a church-member would be looked up to as a strong man 
in bis church, he must do something for others, as well as for 
himself, to prove that he is a strong man in that field. The 
man who goes ahead as a builder will be recognized as the 
man to help those who need help in the building line. Yet 
there are men who are sure they could build, if only the 
people would invite them to be master-builders; and they 
will live and die waiting for that invitation. 

Said in his heart (v. 26). A great many things are said in 
our hearts that we should be ashamed to have other people 
hear.’ A son who would not wish to be called a disobedient 
or ungrateful child sometimes says in his heart very unloving 
things about his parents. So do some brothers and sisters, 
and some husbands and wives, talk in their hearts about 
each other as they would not be willing to talk with their 
_ Tips. Men and women have a gréat deal to say, in their 
hearts, about the hard time to which they are called, or 
about the selfishness and ill-nature of other people. Even 
sincere Christians do no little repining in their hearts against 
God and his providences. It is a wicked thing, as it is also 
a dangerous thing, to say in the heart that which it would 
be wrong for the lips to speak out. Sin spoken in the heart 
sounds to God like sin spoken with the lige. 

Then shall the heart of this people turn (v. 27). It was 
clearly the. duty of the Israelites to go up to Jerusalem for 
worship. God had commanded that. Yet Jeroboam was 
afraid that if his people were in this thing faithful to their 
God, they would in consequence be less faithful to their king. 
What a mistake! “Duties never conflict.” Doing one duty 
always helps towards doing another. No person is led astray 
in a lesser matter through obeying God in a greater one. A 
boy or a girl is prompter and more hearty in obedience to 
parents through being in the service of Jesus. An earnest. 
Christian man is the more patriotic citizen. It is always safe, 
always best, for the members of our family, of our business 
firm, of our political party, of our community, to do right. 
We never need fear the consequences of such a course. 

Théy shall kill me. Jeroboam was confident that if the 
people came to look upon Rehoboam as their rightful king, 
they would want to kill the man who had led them astray, and 
was on a throne which did not belong to him. It is not strange 
that he felt so; for men are almost sure to sooner or later hate 
those who have misled them. They may for a time render 
homage to the evil-doer. They may be subject to his influ- 
énce, and heed his words. But when they realize that he has 
deceived and wronged them, they will turn from him with 
abhorrence or turn against him in bitterness. You may be 
sure that you are sowing the seeds of disgust or hatred of 
yourself in the heart of any one whom you are enticing to 
evil. No matter on what specious pretext you are doing this, 
if you are leading him away from the path of duty, he will 
recognize the fact by and by, and will heap curses on your 
head for your betrayal of his confidence. The only way of 
getting a lasting hold on the beart of another, is by being true 
to his best interests, and by having your counsel and your 
example, in all your relations with him, conform closely to 
the comman/ments of God. 

Rt is too much for you (v. 28). When we are counseling 
others to do wrong for our benefit, we try to make both our- 
selves and them believe that we are acting exclusively for 
their good. “Let mecarry it for you. It is too heavy for 
your little arms,” says a boy to his younger brother on the 
street, as he takesfrom him a waving flag he has been aching 
to have in his own hands. “Here, take this apple; it is 
brighter red than the other,” says a little girl in winsome 
tones, as she gives her brother a smaller apple, and takes his 


that I offer you a chance at this investment ; for it’s a rare 
opening for anybody,” says the man who is trying to get 
money out of another for some worthless mining, or railroad, 
or manufacturing, stock. There is no time when a wrong- 
doer seems to be so.devoted to our personal interests as when 
he is trying to induce us to do wrong for his benefit. 

_ This thing became a sin (vy. 80). It became a public sin—a 
national sin. Its conception was first with the king alone; 
but in the end it was a sin anda curse to all Israel. It is a 
great deal easier for any one of us to become a curse than to 
becomé a blessing in the world. We-can more readily teach 
a child a new way of sinning, and bring him to proficiency in 
that direction, than we can lead him to a higher plane of 
thought gnd action. Our vices are more likely to be imitated 
than our virtues. If a teacher is seen puffing a cigar, or 
drinking a glass of wine, or playing cards, or going to the 
theater, ten boys will be prompt to follow his example, where 
one would take pattern after his more reverent demeanor in 
the house of God, And our influence for evil is commonly 
more far-reaching than our influence for good; for it is in 
the line of nature’s current. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. 8SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Idolatry in Israel; or, Doing Evil that Good May Come 
Therefrom.—In this lesson, use the map, so that the class may 
see the relative positions of Jerusalem, Bethel, and Dan. 
Now begin by making clear to the scholars the fact that God 
had given to Jeroboam the Ten Tribes (see 1 Kings 11: 31). 
If Jeroboam had at all realized what this meant, he would 
have rested confident that God, who gave him this sovereignty, 
was perfectly competent to continue him in his rule, and that 
his one care should be to obey all the commandments of the 
Lord his God. But he was afraid that the going up of the 
tribes to Jerusalem to worship every year would alienate 
them from him, and so work mischief to his kihgdom. So 
he erected his golden calves,—one in the southern part of the 
realm, and one in the northern part. As the Levites had 
cleaved to the southern kingdom, he felt that it would be 
necessary to have a new set of priests; so he made priests of 
the lowest of the people. In this way he hoped to avert 
those calamities which he thought he saw impending. 

Now, in all this he was the more responsible; for he knew 
(or he might have easily known) the history of the making, 
of a golden calf by Aaron, and the awful consequences that 
followed (Exod. 32: 1-35). It was not through ignorance 
that he sinned in this way, but with his eyes wide open. To 
avoid the consequences that he feared, he committed a great 
sin. If Jeroboam had had more faith in God, he never would 
have adopted any such course asthis. For God had promised 
him before ever he came to the throne, that, “if thou wilt 
hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt walk in my 
ways, and do that is right in my sight, to keep my statutes 
and my commandments, as David my servant did; that I 
be with thee, and build thee a sure houge, as I built for 
David, and will give Israel unto thee” (1 Kings 11: 38). 
But the wicked king thought that he knew better than God, 
and so he forsook God’s law and established idolatry. All 
the warnings and threats that God had uttered, and all the 
punishments that he had inflicted on Israel for idolatry, went 
for nothing; he was afraid to trust the arm of God, and 
thought that his own was more reliable. 

Did all his scheming help him? No; for in the next 
chapter but one we are told how the anger of God burned 
against this wicked king. He is ever after known as “ Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, which made Israel to sin.” God 
said, “I will bring evil upon the house of Jeroboam,” because 
of his iniquity. The very act which he thought was, going 
to establish his kingdom proved the stumbling-block over 
which he plunged to ruin. For a while, indeed, it seemed 
as if things were going on swimmingly; but the end came 
just the same, and the threats of God were fulfilled, and the 
house of Jeroboam went out in darkness. What he tried to 
avert came upon his successors. 

Now, the course pursued by this king corresponds exactly 
with that followed by many in our times. They do evil that 
good may come therefrom. There are many people in our 
times who are dishonest in their business, and, as an excuse, 
they plead, “We must live.” That every man must try to 
earn an honest living, is true; but it is not true that, to do 
this, he may be dishonest. For the same reason many break 
the Sabbath day, pleading that they must have some recrea- 
tion, and that, for the sake of their health, they must go on 
this picnic or that excursion. 

Even very good men sometimes fall into sin of this kind. 
Years ago, when some of us were going to Louisville, we 
reached Cincinnati on Saturday evening. Some of the party 
were on the executive committee of the convention, and a 
meeting of that committee had been called for Monday morn- 
ing. So these brethren felt that they must go on and do 
some Sunday travel. The rest stayed off at Cincinnati. 
Imagine our feelings, then, when we arrived at Louisville 





larger one in exchange. “It’s only as a special favor to you 


the committee, for the sake of which the others had traveled 
on Sunday, as the chairman had not arrived yet, So many . 
ministers travel on the railroad trains to fulfil preaching 
appointments, thinking that the end sanctifies the means, 
All this is in kind like the action of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, who caused Israel to sin. 

Are such cources of conduct ever successful? Oh, yes! for 
a time, «Many, indeed, fail very soon; for he must have a 
long memory who is to be a successful liar or cheat, and 
many a thief or dishonest man ends his days in jail. But at 
times such men do get along swimmingly for years. This 
thought made the Psalmist very sad once. He said: “I was 
envious at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked. Behold these are the ungodly, who prosper in this 
world; they increase in riches.” He could not at first under 
stand this, and was tempted to think that it did not pay as 
well to be honest as to bedishonest. So Satan leads many & 
young man to think to-day. But the Psalmist saw it all in 
its true light when he went into the house of God. Then 
he understood “their end.” Thus he was led to exclaim in 
awe and wonder: “ How are they brought into desolation, asin 
a moment! They are utterly consumed with terroys” (Psa. 
73). God does not square all his accoants with sinners on 
this side of the grave. But his warnings will none the less 
prove true, and the punishments that he has threatened to 
evil-doers will be fulfilled in eternity as surely as his threats 
against Jeroboam were fulfilled in his days. “Though hand 
join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished.” 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Tf in teaching last week’s lesson the headings or divisions 
were put on the blackboard, it will be easy to use them in 
reyiewing. If not, the history may be recalled by such ques- 
tions as these: Who was the young king who succeeded 
Solomon? What did the people say to him about a heavy 
yoke? Who were the counselors of the king? How did 
Rehoboam answer the people? When the kingdom was 
divided, how many tribes refused to have Rehoboam for their 
king? Who became the king of Israel? 

Rehoboam did not seem to believe that the people really 
refused to belong to his kingdom; for he sent an officer to 
collect taxes for him. That seemed worse treatment than 
ever,—to have refused to lighten their yoke, and even 
mocked their prayers, and then to send to them to pay 
more taxes, . 

They were insulted; they seized the tax-gatherer and 
gtoned him to death, King Rehoboam hurried to his own 
chariot, and went quickly back to Jerusalem. Safely there, 
he called his chief captain, who ordered out his great army, 
and made ready to go and fight the ten tribes which were 
against him. But God sent a prophet to speak to the king 
and to the people. To Rehoboam he said, “ Ye shall not go 
up, nor fight against your brethren ; ” to the people, “ Return 
every man to his house.” 

King Jeroboam.—Jeroboam resolved to do all he could to 
strengthen himself in his place. He put up palaces and fine 
buildings, and made Shechem, his home, a strong and beauti- 
fal city. It was place older, and used to be more Tamous, 
than Jerusalem, Abraham had lived there, and had angel 
visitors under a spreading oak-tree close by. Jacob lived 
there and Joseph was buried there. Many an altar had been 
built in Shechem, and God had often been worshiped there, 
It was in the most beautiful part of all the country, with 
green mountains and fruitful hills in sight. (A map made 
as our lessons proceed will be of great interest. The same 
outline used in our New Testament studies, but putting down 
cities and localities as presented.) When Jeroboam’s work- 
.nén and builders had done all he planned in and around 
Shechem, he sent great companies of them across the river 
Jordan to the shores of a stream called Jabbok. (Trace course 
on map.) This was a plece where travelers in crowds, called 
caravans, used to pass, going through the whole country to 
buy and sell. Here Jeroboam built forts and strongholds to 
keep enemies from coming nearer to his people to rob 
or destroy. ‘ 

Jeroboam’s Heart.—We know the thoughts of his heart, and 
what he said to himself about the people and about the throne 
he had taken away from the son of Solomon and the grand- 
son of David, “These people,” thought he, “love the city 
of Jerusalem and the temple. Three times in a year they 
have gone there to worship. If they see the city and the 
people, after a while they will forget that Rehoboam provoked 
them, and they will turn to him astheir king. Then they 
will kill me. Something must be done. I will take counsel 
about it with some of my wise men, and tell them I can teach 
the people how to worship, and I will keep the people away 
from Jerusalem.” 

Jeroboam’s Work.—This is what Jeroboam did: His work~ 
men obeyed him, his wise men agreed with what he said and 
planned, then he spoke to the people: “It is too much for 
you to go so far to Jerusalem; you have been going there 
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long enough: now I will show you how to worship.” Surely 
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he did have something to show to the people. “ Behold thy 
gods, O Israel,” he said; “the gods which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt.” Then he showed them two images 
which the carpenter and the goldsmith had made; for it is 
likely that the workman fashioned two blocks of wood, each 
in the shape of a calf, and the goldsmith covered them with 
gold. “These are thy gods,” Jeroboam said. Did he eup- 
pose the people would think it right to worship g golden 
calf, because they knew that one of the golden cherubim over 
the ark in the temple had the face of anox? When Moses 
came down ftom the mountain where God gave him the com- 
mandments, when he heard voices and singing, what did he 
find the people worshiping? Who made it? What did 
Aaron sdy to the people? What is the first commandment? 
The second? Did God punish the people? Had Jeroboam 
been taught the Ten Commandments? The prophet who 
told Jeroboam he should reign over ten tribes told him of 
God's promise to him, if he would do right and keep his com- 
mandments. Then, he said, “I will be with thee, and build 
thee a sure house.” Had Jeroboam forgotten so soon? Did 
the people willingly worship Jeroboam’s golden calves? He 
set up one in Bethel and the other in Dan. (Locate on map.) 
The people in the,south country, if they started to go to 
Jerusalem, would have to pass by Bethel, and those in the 
north were near to Dan. Why should they go so many, 
many miles to Jerusalem, when they had a place to worship 
nearer home? 

Jeroboam’s Priesis.—In each place where the golden calf 
was set, Jeroboam built a temple, or “high place.” They 
were called high places; for the heathen, when they set up 
gods, did it on hills or mountains, and in groves of trees, 
Bethel, by its very name, means “house of God.” Jacob 
named it so; for, when he had prayed all night, and saw the 
angels, and the Lord himself spoke to him, he said, “This is 
the house of God and the gate of heaven.” There Jacob set 
Up a stone, an altar of prayer, and a promise to serve God, 
and there Jeroboam set up for a god a calf of gold. Did the 
people remember Jacob? Did the priests remind them of 
God, and’ of his commandments? Would priests who had 
served in the temple lIead the people in worshiping an 
image? Jeroboam would not trust them, lest they should 
reprove the people for theirsin. The priests left their homes, 
where lands had been given them, left their all, and went 
back to their true worship in Jerusalem. Jergboam made 
priests of anybody among the people who would serve, though 
he knew that God had chosen the tribe which should be 
priests for him. Jeroboam made feast-days and ordered 
sacrifices before the calves in Bethel and in Dan, as Israel 
had worshiped on the great days which God had set apart 
for himself in his holy temple. 

Jeroboam’s Worship.—The king not only made priests of 
the common people, but, he pretended to be a priest himself. 
He went up to the altar, and stood there; he offered sacri- 
fices and burned incense. Proud, daring, wicked Jeroboam | 
Had he no fear when he worshiped a graven image, a like- 
ness of an animal, and took the place of a priest, who should 
be anointed and set apart for a life of holy worship and 
prayer? As he stood by the altar, a prophet of God stood 
by. Jeroboam was angry. He called his soldiers to seize 
the prophet and take him away. He reached his hand out 
to take him; there was an earthquake, which rent the altar, 
so the ashes from the burnt offering were spilled. The king’s 
hand was withered, and he could not move it. Did he pray 
to the image to give it life again? No; he said to the 
prophet, “Pray for me, that my hand may be restored.” 
Even then God had mercy on the wicked king, and answered 
the prophet’s prayer. 

Jeroboam’s Sin.—His sin will never be forgotten. His very 
name means sin. Sin was in his heart, in his life, in all his 
work. Sin is linked to his name; for when he is mentioned 
ih the Word of God, he is called “Jeroboam,.who made 
Israel to sin.” Is it right to tempt others tosin? Is it safe 
to break God’s commandments ? 

» Lowisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CaNon OF DURHAM, 

“Tue Kine... Mape Two Catves.”—The sites for the. 
new worship were wisely chosen, historically and strategically. 
Bethel was in the tribe of Benjamin, the southern part of 

* which had necessarily remained attached to Judah; for Jeru- 
salem itself was within the border of the little tribe. To the 
north of this, the new frontier line ran, from the Jordan yal- 
ley up the deep glen of Michmash (now Wady Suweinit), 
from the northern ridge of which rises the hill on which 
stood the fortress of Bethel, commanding the pass. More- 
over, as Beth-el (“the house of God”), it was already a hal- 
lowed site in the eyes of the people. Dan had not the same 
military importance, but it was on the northern frontier, on 
the highway of commerce from Damascus and the East, and 
had been from the days of Micah’s priest (Judg. 18: 31) a 
place of religious worship. 


idolatry,—why should they not worship their Jehovah 
under the same form as that by which the nations around 
them represented their deities? What that worship was in 
Egypt we may see in the marvelous mausoleum now open 
to view, on the banks of the Nile near Memphis, filled, 
chamber after chamber, with the massive granite chests in 
which were placed the embalmed bodies of the sacred bulls, 
A similar tendency to deify the bull is seen in the reverence 
paid by the Hindoos to these animals, And that mysterious 
people, the Druses of the Lebanon, whose tenets were cer- 
tainly derived from medieval Egypt, employ in their mys- 
teries the calf asa sacred emblem, The example of the 
national worship of the golden calves at Bethel and Dan soon 
permeated the domestic life of Israel. The high places—most, 
if not all, of which were the old Canaanite groves or shrines 
of Baal—were soon supplied with rude copies of the idols. 
The teraphim, or household gods, such as were brought from 
Mesopotamia by Laban’s daughters, and such as Micah the 
Ephraimite had in his house, now took the form of the bull 
or calf. The writer possesses one of these, a solid bronze 
figure of a calf of rude workmanship, eight inches long and 
four inches high, and weighing over three pounds, exactly 
like the bronze figure of Apis in Egyptian drawings, which 
he obtained on the spot from a peasant who had found it near 
Berin the tribe of Naphtali, when digging on the top of a hill, 
where are the remains of one of the “high places” of Israel. 


The College, Durham, England. 


JeropoamM Burtt SxecuEeM.—In the East an unwalled 
city would be as much of a curiosity as a walled city in our 
English-speaking countries, There the strength of a nation 
is largely dependent upon the number and position of its 
fortified towns; and the stranger is still viewed with suspi- 
cion as a possible enemy. Every important town, therefore, 
is guarded by a strong wall, with great’ fortified gates, and 
with a sufficient garrison to defend it. Entrance into such a 
town can only be gained during the day when the gates are 
open, Even the settled Arabs who dwell on the border, be- 
tween the cities and the desert, feel the need of protection from 
sudden assault, They therefore build great stone enclosures, 
of a circular form, in the center of which they build their 
tents. The same practice is observed among primitive 
African communities, where perhaps twenty families will 
combine to erect a rude circular stockade of wood or of some 
prickly bush, with one or two gates, in the center of which 
the family tents are set up. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last Sunday 
may be used. 

Preliminary.—W hat is the story of Adoram? (v.18.) What 
did Rehoboam do after he had fled to Jerusalem? Which 
was braver in him, to raise the army of 180,000 men, and 
attempt fighting, or to desist at the Lord’s command? Why 
was that command given? In whose.time did God permit 
them to fight, and with what result? (2 Chron. 13 : 1-18.) 
At this time, just how were the tribes divided? (vs. 20, 21.) 

25. How was Shechem associated with Abraham? with 
Jacob? with Joseph? with Joshua? with Abimelech? Where 
was Penuel? How associated with Jacob? with Gideon? 
To what place was the capital again moved? (1 Kings 15: 
33; cf. Cant.6:4.) What is required for the foundation of 
a great and permanent city? (Psa. 127: 1.) 

26. What is it “the fool hath said in his heart”? (Psa. 
53:1.) What did Jeroboam’s planning show about his faith 
in God? (Dan. 4: 17, 25; 32.) 

27. Who had promised to build him “‘a sure house”? (1 
Kings*1I : 38.) But on what conditions? If we neglect 
God’s house, what effect will it have on our own “sure build- 
ing”? But why should an omnipresent God be worshiped 
in “temples made with hands”? In what one place can 
we best learn to find him everywhere? Those who do not 
trust God, what kind of trust do they place in men? (Psa. 
116: 11, 18,19.). Who alone never “ turns,” and so can keep 
men’s hearts from turning? (Jas. 1 : 17.) 

28. Of what counselor myst books and men take counsel 
before it is prudent to ask their advice? (Isa. 9:6.) Was 
this a violation of the first commandment, or of the second, 
or of both? When had these words been used hefore? 
(Exod. 32: 4.) What made it easy for the king to fall into 
this error? (1 Kings 11 : 40; 1 Cor. 15:33.) Why is idol- 
atry more shameful for us than it was for them? (Acts 17: 
30, 31.) Which does God approve,—lavish spending of gold 
“in his name,” but selfishly, or mites given in love of him? 
How may care for one’s lower welfare be treason to one’s 
higher? (Matt. 4:3; 16:23; Luke 10: 40.) What kind 
of counterfeit does most harm? Do you know of any modern 
idolatry which thus worships God halfway? 

29. Why were two calves made, and two centers of worship 
established? Was it in remembrance of the sacred ox and 





.“ Benotp tay Gons, O Israrr.”—The ox was a symbol 
of: Baal. Wedded to a materialistic worship,—that is, to 


calf of Egypt, or did he wish to wean his people from 
monotheism, or was it in excess of piety? (Hos. 8 : 11.) 


Where was Bethel? What associations clustered about it? 
(Genel2:8; 13:3,4; 28:19; 35:1; 1Sam.7:16.) Where 
was Dan? Why was it a fit place? (Judg. 18 : 30, 31.) 

30." Why “ became” ? - Was it, or was it not, a sin from the 
start? (Jas. 1:15.) What probably became of the image ia 
Bethel? (Amos 7:13; 2 Chron. 13:19.) In which will a 
Christian travel farther,—in the service of God, or in his own 
self-pleasing? (Matt. 12 : 42.) 

31. How originated the custom of setting temples on high 
hills? Why were these “high places” wrong? (Deut. 12: 
11, 13,14.) Which is worse, to curse with idolatry God’s 
hills, or the high places of our souls? Who alone'can conse- 
crate God's priests? Are there now God's priests not of the 
sons of Levi? (Rev. 1: 6, ete.) Why will it always be best 
to set apart certain men for public ministry? (1 Cor. 12: 
4, 28.) 

32. What feast was thus set forward one month? (Lev. 28: 
34.) Why did he do it? Is genuine power ever exercised 
for show? Which requires power, to change institutions, or 
tocreate them? Why is it a token of weakness when men 
thrust themselves into the office of others? What of the 
parallel case of Uzziah? (2 Chron. 26: 16-21.) How may 
we, like Jeroboam, “sacrifice to the calves which we have 
made”? Were the Levites stationed in Jerusalem in the 
same way as the new priests in Bethel? How then? (Num. 
35: 2,7.) What did the Levites do, upon Jeroboam’s inno- 
vations? (2 Chron. 11 : 13-17.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Who became king of the ten northern tribes? 2. Where 
did he establish his capital? 3. Who had given him his 
kingdom? 4, Where did God wish to be worshiped? 5. 
Why was Jeroboam afraid to let his people go to Jerusalem? 
6. Since God gave him the kingdom, what would he have 
done for the king if he had trusted him? 7. But what did 
Jeroboam do to keep the Israelites from Jerusalem? 8. 
What commandment did he break? What is the golden 
text? 9. How did Christ tell us we should love God? 
(Luke 10: 27.) 10. Can you tell me any glittering little 
idols which may keep us from loving God in this way? 

Antioch College, Ohio. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





JEROBOAM’S CAREER. 





UPRIGHT BOWING FALLING 
RT TO IN 
FIRST IDOLS RUIN 

1 KINGS 1 KINGS 2 CHRON. 
11:2 12:28 13 ; 20 





GIVE DILIGENCE... THAT NO MAN 
FALL AFTER THE SAME EXAMPLE. 


e () )) ' 
“Some... say, Let us do evil, that good may 
come; whose condemnation is just.” 








ISTRUSTING 
ISHONORING 
ISOBEYING 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Keep silence, all created things.” 
“ Great God! how infinite thou art.” 
“ Holy, holy, holy Lord.” 

“ Come, thou almighty King.” 

“ Yield not to temptation.” 

“Oh for a closer walk with God.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In the building of nations, the political instinct.implanted 
by. God in our nature works to draw smaller and local 
bodies into larger. So England was formed by the gathering 
of marks into hundreds, hundreds into shires, and shires into 
the kingdom. So America was built up out of settlements, 
which were gathered into colonies, and these colonies as 
states into the\Union. Often the occasion of such unifica- 
tions was found in a sudden peril, which forced men to come 
together for common defense; but that the cause lay deeper 
was shown by the continuance of the union when the peril 
had passed away. Thus God made the nations through the 
human nature he gave to man; for man—as Aristotle says— 
“is a political animal.” ; 

It is always a sign of moral and spiritual evil when this 
process is reversed, and the body politic tends to resolve itself 








into its elements, either through the dry rot of a decay of 
public spirit, or the violence of partisan passion, or the for- 
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getfulness of rulers of their true functions as the representa- 
tives of the divine justice. The Bible narrative brings out 
most strongly the sins of the ruling house as promoters of an 
idolatry which divided as well as debased the people. But 
there is no doubt that there was a popular side to the apos- 
‘taxy, and that Ephraimite jealousy of the prominence given 
to the tribe of Judah by the elevation of the house of David 
to the throne, and the new splendor of Jerusalem, played its 
part. That tribe held the central position in the Holy Land, 
and occupied its most fertile and beautiful area. As the 
tribe of Joshua and of Samuel it had played a great part in 
Jewish history. The first king, Saul, was of near kindred to 
it, being of the tribe of Benjamin. And at all the earlier 
crises of Jewish history, in their treatment of Gideon, of 
Jephthah, and of David, they had shown their jealousy of 
every leadership but their own. And now they resented the 
arrangements by which » family of Judah seemed to be 
assured that leadership in permanence. ‘ 

“A statesman is one who thinks of the next century; a 
politician thinks only of the next election,” says James Free- 
man Clarke. Jeroboam is a fair type of the politician. He 
sacrifices quite readily the religious purity and unity of the 
Hebrew people to his immediate -political needs. And, like 
the politicians of all times, he sees the near and the imme- 
diate on a scale out of proportion to its importance. That 
the people shall not go up to Jerusalem and mingle with the 
subjects of Rehoboam, is the only thing to be thought of. To 
effect that, he is ready to bring them upon the slippery in- 
cline of idolatrous tendency, and to introduce the worship of 
Jehovah under the calf symbol, which will come to its logical 
result in Baal worship in Ahab's time. 

Again, he has the politician’s insincerity, He does not 
put before his people the reason for his establishing the new 
worsbip at Bethel and Dan. He pleads that it is too trouble- 
some for them to climb the hilly ascent to Jerusalem. He 
will give them “a chapel of ease” nearer home, Truth in 
public dealings is the mark of a true ruler of men: 


“ Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with eternal God for power.” 


Falsehood is the severance of the social bond which unites 
ruler and people, It is the strength of England and of 
America that we demand truth in high places, and that the 
demand is met by our rulers. It never is possible to say of 
our rulers, as has been said in France, that it is not safe to 
believe a report until it had been contradicted officially. 

Another mark of the mere politician in Jeroboam was his 
unscrupulousness in the use of tools. “In a great house,” 
says Paul, “there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, 
but also of wood and earth; and some to honor and some to 
dishonor.” There always will be those who will rank as 
“the lowest of the people.” Wisdom isdn recognizing the 
fact, and not taking them for golden and silvern men fitted 
for honor. Jeroboam, that his new priesthood might be quite 
dependent on himself, chose them from the rabble, caring 
more for the perpetuation of his power than the general good. 
And those political methods must be wrong which bring un- 
worthy men to the front and keep merit in the background. 

“Tf you go very deeply into politics, you are sure to get 
into theology,” says Proudhon. Even a Jeroboam finds that 
what men eall the religious instinct is a factor which must 
be accepted as modifying political situations, “They reckon 
ill who leave it out.” The separation of church and state, 
which the development of the Christian idea has rendered 
possible, modifies considerably the character of the problem 
in modern times; but it does not get rid of it. The American 
state has not become a secularist or atheistic community 
through the decision to leave the support of gospel ordinances 
to private initiative, and to extend to all religious bodies 
the same protéction, unless they lead men to break the law. 
This very equalization of all creeds before the law is essen- 
tially Christian; it never has been exemplified in any other 
community. In all other faiths, church and state are blended 
inextricably, so that divergence from the national creed be- 
comes an offense against the law, which at most is tolerated, 
and generally is subjected to legal disability. 

In the modern sth‘e, as in Israel, the faith and the worship 
of a people must give character to its whole existence. A 
nation’s idea of God, as Vico says, gives character to its 
civilization, as it determines both in what direction its history 
will move, and for what it will fight. Any one who com- 
pares a Moslem country with a Christian nation sees that 
from copestone to foundation the social structure is pervaded 
and modified by the religious conceptions of each. - 

The Old Testament differs from ordinary histories very 
largely in its recognition of the fundamental importance of 
religion in national history. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a lesson for all those who find themselves in a posi- 
tion where it seems as if right~joing would work their ruin, 
and their only safety is in a course that is at variance with 
God’s explicit teachings. Jeroboam was by no means the 
last man in such a position. 


=: 
altar; but Jerusalem was now in an enemy’s country. Since 
God had given to Israel a kingdom by itself, why should not 
Israel have its own center of worship? If, indeed, God’s 
commandment must be obeyed literally, God's new plans for 
Israel would prove a practical failure. At the best there 
must now be a choice between evils,—between doing right 
with a certainty of evil results, and doing wrong with a hope 
of good results, Jeroboam chore the latter horn of this 
dilemma, and he thereby wrought evil for his people, and 
won infamy for himself. 

It is frequently the case that God’s peop'e find themselves 
in a position where it seems that, if they were to do simple 
justice to. another race that is right alongside of them, they 
would destroy their own ‘hope of filling the place that God 
has destined for them. Lying sometimes seems necessary in 
order to save one’s life, or that which is dearer than life, 
Absolute honesty in business in many an emergency seems to 
threaten a disaster that cannot be faced without dread, A 
bad business cannot be abandoned without financial destruc- 
tion to the good man who'is engaged in it, even though he 
would gladly be rid of it, One might as well be out of the 
world, as out of all hope of succes in the world ; and success 
involves concessions to public sentiment. That is the way it 
looks at the time. 

But right is right, and wrong is wrong; and no hope of 
gain from wrong can make wrong right. Jeroboam had no 
right to do wrong, whatever he might gain by it. He ought 
to have done right, whatever he might lose by so doing. 
What would have been the result of his right doing, if he 
had done right, we do not know; any more than we can 
know in every case what is to result from our right doing in 
the face of large risks. “All we have to do is to do right, and 
leave the consequences with God. It is better to fall through 
right doing than to rise through doing wrong. If Jeroboam 
had realized this truth, and acted on it, he would have had a 
better place in history. Whoever istempted like him, ought 
to pray for deliverance from his evil. 








, 
ADDED POINTS, 


There is no circumference without a center. He who 
would have his influence felt at a distance, must exert his 
influence effectively near by. A man’s good work must show 
itself where he is known, if it is to aid in making him known 
elsewhere. 

How easy it is to see dangers in the path of right doing! 
If only we were as ready to see the gains, as we are to see the 
risks, of God’s service, we should.be prompter in good than 
we are, 

Evil seems less than it is, when it is before us in the shape 
of temptation. But it shows itself greater than we had 
imagined, when ye look back upon it in the line of our own 
experience. 

If we want to lead others astray, we may be sure of a fitness 
in their nature for the wrong doing we would suggest to them. 
It is hard for them to do right, at the best. They know it, 
and when we remind them of the fact it seems as if we under- 
stood their case. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


EE —— 


THE NORTHFIELD TRAINING-SCHOOL. 
BY GERTRUDE HULBERT. 


Mr. Moody’s training-schoo!l at Northfield, of which 
an announcement was made in The Sunday School 
Times last August, opened its first session, as expected, 
on October 1. F 

The present term has been successful beyond all ex- 
pectation. The students have numbered thirty-four, and 
the instructors five. The hotel building “The North- 
field,” which the school occupies, has proved in every 
way adapted to the purpose desired, and a busier, hap- 
pier household it would be hard to find. It has been 
much more of a home life than a school life. 

The Bible instruction has been warmly appreciated, 
and earnest study has been done. A couye comprising 
the central truths of the Bible, God, sin, redemption, 
régeneration, etc., has not only furnished exhaustless 
subject for study, but has also been fruitful in deepening 
the spiritual life and purpose of the students. In accord- 
ance with Mr. Moody’s desire, this course will be repeated 
next term, for new students. The term’s work also has 
included a series of lectures on The History of the Bible 
as a book, and an analytical study of First and Second 
Peter. The students have placed the highest value on 
the few talks which they have been privileged to hear 
from Mr. Moody. 

The Bible course for next term, opening on January 6, 
will take up: 1. The life of Christ. 2. A study of the 
Old Testament centering mainly about the period of the 
Captivity, including the historical books and the prophe- 
cies of that period. 8. A systematic study of missions, 











God had said that Jerusalem was the only place for his 


covering the world as the field. 


The meetings, which have been held one hour a week 
during the present term, and devoted to practical talks 
on methods of Christian work, will be continued next 
term. The Holy Spirit has greatly blessed these meet- . 
ings, not only in suggestions as to methods of work, and 
the use of the Bible with inquirers, but also in impress- 
ing each with a fuller appreciation of the value of a soul, 
and in revealing the only true source of power in soul- 
winning. Love forsouls has deepened, and in the meet- 
ings in the neighboring country districts, which the 
students have attended, God has used them in bringing 
a number of lost ones to himself. Each of these gather- 
ings is anticipated with prayerful eagerness. . 
Some twelve ladies at the training-school hope to enter 
home or foreign mission work. One has already sent in 
her application for a foreign field. It is not, however, 
required that each one coming to the training-school 
should expect to do missionary work. 
The fact that the course of study is divided among 
three departments, adds to the naturalness and helpful- 
ness of the school life. It is desired, while teaching the 
best methods in the two domestic departments, to culti- 
vate a spirit of faithfulness in things which are least, and 
the ability to bear responsibility cheerfully and well. 

The Cooking Department is under the superintendence 
of an experienced teacher, who has conducted kitchen 
gardens and night classes fn the city, and who will 
instruct the ladies ir the best methods of putting their 
knowledge to practical use in mission work, The course 
of the present term comprises a study of the fundamental 
principles of cookery, with practice and application, 
Next term the course will include a study of the combi- | 
nation of food materials in bills of fare, arranged to give, 
the most perfect nourishment; also invalid cookery, 
This course will be so adjusted as to admit new pupils, 
The students not only prepare each receipt in the class, 
but they are appointed certain periods of work, each 
week, in the kitchen, when these receipts are repeated, 
for the table. Thus the students prepare all the meals 
for the training-school, This kitchen work is done 
under the supervision of an assistant superintendent. 

The Dressmaking Department has been a busy, and 
often a merry, scene. It is under the charge of a lady 
who has had ten years of experience in dressmaking. 
The sewing-room is light and sunny, and well furnished; 
with machines and other necessary conveniences. Most: 
of the ladies furgish their own material, and make gar- 
ments for themselves, Material is supplied those who 
do not wish to sew for themselves. ; 

Any one desiring further information may address 
Miss Gertrude Hulbert, The Northfield, East North- 
field, Massachusetts. : 


East Northfield, Mass. 





AN EXAMINATION ON THE GOSPEL 
OF LUKE. 


Just a year ago, Professor Dr. William R. Harper 
made the announcement, through the columns of The 
Sunday School Times, that the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature would hold an examination on the 
Gospel of Luke, at the end of this year. The offer was 
to be held out to “all Sunday-school classes, Bible 
classes, Bible clubs, and individual students, who shall 
take up for the year the study of the Gospel in Luke, 
wherever they may live, and whatever way they may. 
study.” 

The time having now arrived, Dr. Harper, in a letter 
to the Editor, says: 


Will it be amiss for me again to call the attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times to the examination on the 
Gospel of Luke which is offered by the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, and which will take place December 30 in 
many parts of the world? Although special examiners have 
been appointed in one thousand localities, there are thousands 
of Sunday-schools where no arrangement for the examination 
has been made, To the members of such schools we should 
like to make the following offer : 

If they desire to take the examination, and if the pastor, at 
their request, will consent to act as examiner, we will send him, 
free of charge, a sufficient number of examination questions for. . 
those who desire to undertake the work. If, after completing 
the examination, they desire to have the papers graded by the 
Institute instructors, the examiner may send them to the Insti- 
tute, with a fee of fifty cents foreach person. The answers will 
then be read, and certificates awarded according to merit. 

All Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and all meme 
bers of Bible classes who have followed the International less 
sons for the past year, ought to be ready to undertake this 
examination. Four grades of questions are offered: The ele- 
mentary grade, for those who are from ten to fifteen years of 
age; the intermediate grade, for Bible classes, the members of 
which are from fifteen to twenty years pf age; the progressive 





arade, for members of adult Bible classes who have done cares 
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; and the advanced grade, for minis- 


fal work upon the 
ters and theol students and for persons who have done 
close and critical work. 


The examination will include no catch questions, It will be 
a fair and square examination upon the ground covered. Will 
it not be a source of encouragethent to Sunday-school teachers 
to take this examination, and to learn wherein they are pro- 
ficient or otherwise, and thus to get inspiration for better work 
next year? I may add that the favor which the plan has 
received has been most gratifying, and indicates clearly the 
adaptability of the plan to the needs of the situation. 


Applicants should address Professor W. R. Harper, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always weleomed by the Editor.) 





POSSIBILITIES AND USE OF THE VOICE* 


Nearly twenty years ago, the Rev. George M. Stone 
of Hartford was laid aside from pulpit work through the 
failure of his voice from over-use. The physicians thought 
the failure would be lasting, but by care and change of 
air he acquired the power to preach in the ordinary tones 
of conversation. This led him to pay much more atten- 
tion to the ase of the voice, especially in reading the 
Scriptures, and to discover that study of this was no 
waste of time. He has written a book of moderate size 
to impress this upon his brethren in the ministry, and 
on all who have occasion to read the Word of God to 
their fellow-men. It is called The Public Uses of the 
Bible: A Study in Biblical Elocution. Mr. Stone dwells 
especially on the Bible itself as suggesting the right use 
ofit. He wants it recognized that the book is not a 
literary prairie, without depths and heights, so that one 
tone and manner will do equal justice to it all. He 
wants such reading as will bring out the literary variety, 
the pathetic power, the broad humanity, and the grand 
poetry of the Scriptures. He detects a kind of bibliola- 
try in the conventional reading, which treats the book 
asasort of charm apart from any attempt to interpret 
its meaning by proper emphasis and inflection. And he 
pleads for the training of preachers in elocution with a 
view to the elimination of both the monotonous and the 
theatrical alike from pulpit practice. There is much 
that is excellent and suggestive in the book, but the 
author does not confine himself closely to his leading 
purpose; and there are typographical errors which call 
for correction,—Lascari for Laesare on page 48, and 
Rosseau for Rousseau on page 118. 

Related in theme, but quite different in method to 
Mr. Stone’s work, is the Rev. Theodore E. Schmauk’s 
little book, The Voice in Speech and Song. Mr.Schmauk 
is an enthusiastic and intelligent student of the history 
and theory of music. This has led him of necessity to 
study the vocal organs physiologically, and to trace the 
influence of the principles thus illustrated in the field of 
both speech and song. Few of us have any conception 
of what a complex process speech is, or of the variety 
and the delicacy of the organs required in producing it. 
He will help many to the discovery that all their lives 
they have been using an instrament more delicate in 
structure than the finest machinery, but without pos- 
sessing even a fraction of the knowledge which would 
have been exacted of those who are to be intrusted with 
amachine. Mr. Schmauk shows that the consequence 
of this ignorance is injury to the vocal organs through 
their abuse in many directions, as well as loss of power. 
Thus parsoncfix, or “ clergyman’s sore-throat,” is pro- 
duced by misuse of the larynx in ways easily avoidable. 
Mr. Schmauk does not rest content with warnings against 
such misuse of the organs. Like Mr. Stone, he has the 
loftiest conception of the use of the voice as a social 
instrument for the highest ends. He has before his 





*The Public Uses < the Bible: A Study in Biblical Elocution. 
Ry the Rev. George M. Stone. 7% 5 inches, pp. 19. Hartford : 
The Stndent Publishing Company. 


The Voice in Speech and Song. By the Rev. ee E. Schmauk. 


mind an ideal world of speech and song, in which wasted 
power, abused faculty, and discord, are to give way to 
wise direction and economy of force, and delight 
blended with persuasion and instruction. His book is 
well worthy of the attention of public speakers of all 
kinds, 





In no department is the sacred poetry of our language 
richer than that of comfort for stricken hearts. The 
pathos of death comes home to every poet, as to every 
human heart, and by the contrast of the vision of the 
senses to that of faith must break into song, like that 
splendid burst of the apostle in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, There are several fine collections of Eng- 
lish verse of this kind by Trench, Thompson, Fosbery, 
Childs, Stowe, and others. A new one is the Lyra Con- 
solationis, by Mrs, C. F. Hernaman. Mrs, Hernaman 
is herself a hymn-writer of some note, and has con- 
tributed largely to the Children’s Hymnal, the juvenile 
counterpart of Hymns Ancient and Modern. She 
belongs, therefore, to the High Church school, and her 
selection is characterjzed by the fine esthetic sense and 
the severe taste which generally are found in it. Her 
selection ranges from Herbert and Vaughan in the six- 
teenth century to Ellerton and Rossetti in our own. 
There is no sectarian limitation, Bonar and Bethune 
holding places of equal honor with Neale and Baring- 
Gould. A few are given in the original German or 
French, notably Sachse’s beautiful ‘‘ Wohlauf, wohlan, 
zum letzten Gang,” of which there are several transla- 
tions, but none of them, in her judgment, adequate. 
The especial interest of the collection is in the number 
of fine poems by contemporary authors, such as Herbert 
Kynaston, John Ellerton, 8. J. Stowe, R. F. Littledale, 
W. J. Blew, J. Skinner, Mrs. Hernaman herself, and 
others whose poems agg not to be found in similar col- 
lections, But Mrs. Charles’s exquisite “ How does Death 
Speak of our Beloved” is not there. Our American 
poets are fairly well represented. (44 11 inches, pp. 
240. Longmans, Green, and Company. Price, $2.00.) 


Those who have watched the various movements in 
the Church of England in our time, have been familiar, 
for fifteen or twenty years, with the character and work 
of the eccentric and energetic “ Reverend Father Igna- 
tius, O.8.B., Evangelist Monk of the British Church, 
Druid of the Welsh Church,” otherwise the Rev. John 
Leicester Lyne, deacon. His recent prolonged visit to 
this country ; the refusal of Bishops Pagdock and Clark 
to allow him to preach in Episcopal churches.in Massa- 
chusetts or Rhode Island; and his occupancy of Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, and Unitarian pulpits in 
Boston and Newton,—have given him a wider note in 
America than had been won by his achievements 
in Lianthony Abbey, Wales, or as a revival preacher 
in London halls. With all his extreme medievalism in 
doctrine and ritual, and notwithstanding his career of 
almost constant controversy with ecclesiastical superiors, 
or associates at Llanthony, he is evidently a man of deep 
religious earnestness, who parallels in some ways the 
feelings and the methods of well-known evangelists in 
contemporary Protestantism. The volume of Lianthony 
Teachings, which describes his work as monk and revi- 
valist, also contains some remagkable and in many ways 
commendable sermons, of which, in particular, that en- 
titled ‘The Lord Jesus Christ vs. The Church” is an 
earnest appeal for true conversion and spiritual zeal in 
the Master’s service, as transcending all formalism or 
mere ecclesiasticism in the Church of England or else- 
where. (86 inches, cloth, pp. xv, 334, London: 
Reginald Berkeley.) 


The remarkable breadth and depth of Mr. Gladstone’s 
knowledge, and his inexhaustible activity in what is 
usually considered old age, are once more shown in his 
concise and stimulating booklet entitled Landmarks of 
Homeric Study, together with an essay on the points of 
contact between the Assyrian tablets and the Homeric 
text. Its few pages are so terse that they can hardly be 
summarized in less space than their own. Scholars will 
find in them a clear and cogent argument in favor of the 
unity of authorship of the parts of the [liad and the 
Odyssey, and of the two as related to each other. Mr. 
Gladstone finds in the symmetry and naturalness of their 
allusions to life, manners, weapons, utensils, etc., strong 
arguments tending to show that the poems were one in 
composition and in time of production, though he is 
inclined to think that they were not immediately put 
into writing. The realien (objects) mentioned in Homer 
have not before been presented so clearly to English 





745 imehes, pp. 176. New York: John Alden 


various phases, (75 inches, cloth, pp. 160, New 
York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 75 cents.) 


- 


Interesting rather than of any special importance are 
the miscellaneous contents of a handsome new volume) 
called Gray and His Friends, collected by Duncan C, 
Tovey, and consisting of “letters and relics in great part 
hitherto unpublished.” Reprintings, or first printings, 
of this sort, are not always worth making, and much of 
the present matter is superfluous; but Gray wrote so 
little that a somewhat painstaking habit of collection 
is pardonable in his editors. Attempts have been made, 
on the score of some of these verbatim reissues, to prove | 
that Gray, as Artemus Ward said of Chaucer, “ was a 
great poet, but couldn’t spell.” The fact is, however, 
that even in Gray’s day there was still some survival of 
the independent and “ go-as-you-please” orthography 
that prevailed in England in the seventeenth century. 
(7453 inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 312. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan and Company, 
Price, $2.00.) 


Professor Henry Adams's History of the United States 
of America continues rapidly to appear; but it bears no 
signs of haste, the work having been faithfully done long 
since. The new volumes (the fifth and sixth) are devoted 
to Madison’s first administration and the War of 1812, 
They portray vigorously the somewhat vacillating char- 
acter of the anti-Federalist war on England, and strive, 
in a way that would seem partisan were not the author's 
method so cool, to vindicate John Adams and the early 
Federalists by showing how “strong” became the central 
government under Jefferson and Madison. Incidentally 
—like every history of that troublous period—they dis- 
pose pretty completely of the “good old times” theory 
concerning the early days of the Republic. (2 vols., 
745} inches, cloth, pp. iv, 428; iv, 488. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, $4.00.) 


. 


Dr. Holmes’s agreeable and characteristic Over the Tea- 
cups papers have been finished in The Atlantic Monthly, 
and are collected in a volume which the author deems his 
last’ continuous work, It is sad to note the departure, 
one by one, and without successors, of the great writers 
who once gave Boston a Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
more? but we cannot be gloomy in the face of such 
cheery and wholesome courage as the Autocrat here 
shows in his comments on life, things, old age, and the 
world’s progress, The poem “The Broomstick Train,” in 
these papers, is in itself a capital illustration of the au- 
thor’s admirable adaptation of his talent to new themes 
in new times. Some men are never old, in the gloomy 
sense of the word. (8X6 inches, cloth, pp. ii, 319, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Mrs. Margaret Deland, whose John Ward, Preacher, 
won an undeserved attention, and is now paying the 
penalty for the fault of its public rather than of itself, 
offers a stronger, though less sensational, book in Sidney. 
The heroine is in some ways a queer one, and her theolo- 
gizing and philosophizing are not always profound; but 
the central idea of a struggle between real love and sacri- 
fice on the one hand, and agnostic training on the other, 
is effectively portrayed. As an essay, in fiction, toward 
an answer to some of life’s mysteries, the book is de- 
cidedly superior to its predecessor. (7} <5} inches, 
cloth, pp. iii, 429. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
Price, $1.25.) 


In these days of novels of divers sorts,—theological, 
philosophical, international, satirical, analytical, abmor- 
mal,—a meré story, bright, readable, and wholesome, 
seems something of an anomaly, but is not the less agree- 
able on thataccount. Indeed, it is the life-story that lives, 
while the combination-novel dies. It cannot be said 
that Mrs. Whitney’s new book, Ascutney Street, is a very 
great one; nor does it compare, in its folk-pictures, with 
the work of our better dialect- or character- novelists and 
story-tellers; but within its fleld of ethical domestic 
fiction itg success is pleasing. (7} 5} inches, cloth, pp. 
ii, 259. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 








None of our minor American writers more pleasantly 
combines readableness, instructiveness, and historic 
accuracy, in books of travel or of historic reminiscence, 
than does Samuel Adams Drake. His last book, The 
Pine- Tree Coast, is a copiously illustrated itinerary of a 
region which is full of interest to the antiquarian and to 
the lover of the picturesque; for the wonderfully in- 
dented seacoast of “hundred-harbored Maine” boasts 





readers, as bearing upon the problem of authorship in its 
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the Pemaquids, and the Castines of a 
romantic past. (107 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. 393. Boston: Estes and Lau- 
riat. Price, $3.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Societies and clubs for working-girls 
have become so numerous and efficient as 
to call for their own periodical, which ap- 
pears as a neatly printed monthly entitled 
Far and Near, The sixteen pages of the 
first (November) number are filled with 
notes, editorials, letters, and articles re- 
lated to the general work of the clubs. Its 
best contents are a paper-on Responsi- 
bilities of Membership in a Society, by 
Grace H. Dodge; a helpful, concise sum- 
mary of The World’s Events from Septem- 
ber 20 to October 20; a story—Miss Esther's 
Guest—by Sarah O. Jewett ; a biographical 
sketch of Lucy Larcom; and some sensible 
hints on fashions and cookery. The two 
poems are smal! additions. The paper is 
published (at ten cents a number, or a dollar 
a year) by The Critic Company, New York; 
and its typography is an annoyingly close 
Sac-simile of that of The Critic. A peri- 
odical ought to have an individual appear- 
ance, as well as a character, of its own. 


Inability to perceive what constitutes 
rhyming sounds is a common thing, and a 
thing that sometimes hampers the achieve- 
ments of those ambitious to be called poets. 
Examples of careless, or infelicitous, or en- 
tirely indefensible, rhymes, may readily be 
accumulated from standard literature; but 
it is seldom that a single volume of verse 
contains so many as are displayed in a new 
book of pieces by a writer of quaint but un- 
questionable ability, whose posthumously 
printed work is approvingly edited by a 
well-kaown critic, and praised by leading 
newspapers. As a curious example of 
rhyme-deafness; the following ‘list of al- 
leged rhymes is worth making: grass, 
face; once, consequence; renown, spurn; 
endure, door; life, shelf; wait, not; here, 
are; love, of; pearl, alcohol; to-day, vig- 
tory; pain, suffering; be, die; recollect, 
not; join, wine; look, mistake; on, June; 
time, ran; washes, rushes; tell, all. Even 
the American poet who thinks that 
“guard” rhymes with “facade” would 
hardly justify all the above couplets. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday Schoo Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
151,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An ddver- 
tiser to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for 4 year, or a uniform amownt Of space, 

, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-wp of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappenrance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, for abuse of 
alcohol. It relieves the depression therefrom. 








’ A Specific for Throat Diseases.—Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches have been long and favor- 
ably known as an admirable remedy for coughs, 
hoarseness, and all throat troubles. “They 
are excellent for the relief of hoarseness or 
sore-throat. They are exceedingly effective.” 
—Christian World, London, Englard. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book form 
by a special ‘arrangement with their eminent author. These articles on the Bible, 
by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention on both 
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contains this entire series, together with emendations and additions by the eminent 
author. Itis a book which every young man and young woman would be the wiser and better for reading. 
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are the convictions of such a representative layman regarding it. 


A book of: 358 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr, 
Gladstone.to his American readers. What could be better, as a Christmas present, to a pastor, teacher, or friend? 
Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pue.isHer, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES, 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all, 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem ey ee ee So to sampeee any living writer with the 
incomparable Emerson. Yet here is a handful of little books whose brief essays invite such comparison. 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
Emerson has in ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, so helpful, or quite so manly, If 
the insight here into principles and character is less extensive than Emerson’s, itis more intensive, If the 
grasp is less universe, it is more eternal. If the thought be not so gracefully wrought out into pith, point, 
and playfulness, itis unfolded with more order, more earnestness, and more nobility. If its shot is less strik- 
ing in weyA iteaim isso much more lofty. If its truth be more homely, it is, oh, so much more useful ! 
If its style be less brilliant, itis more lucid. What we read is not beautiful perplexity, but plain simplicity. 
.». Dr. Trumbull writes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. His summons 
to duty rings out like a clarion poh yet no man can place @ more steady curb of cold sense on the enth 
thus inspired. It is this trait that renders him so he)pful and happy in paradoxical statement, Drawing his 
a na a for the conduct of life directly from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Christian 
e is unshrinkingly firm and yet at times beautifully tender in applying the: to the difficult points of life and 
t ‘ht. Whether he deals with the i se of per lities, under the title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with sae single individual’s anes tg and character, under the title “Seeing and Being,’ or with truth in con- 
tradjctions, under the title‘ ‘tical Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ Duty-Knowingand Duty-Doing,’ or with ‘ Charac- 
top Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ Aspirations and Infiuences,’ his words cannot fail in doing 
ood, They encourage the timid, brace the wavering. check the impulsive, freshen the weary, and lift up the 
before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in the actual.” 


This set of sig volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 


a box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for lessthan a set. As a Christmas gift these books will 
be found most attractive and helpful. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisueR, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For. Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 82 page monthly publicationpcontaining wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. : 

The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at My" It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to ore address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. ‘ 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isuer, 1031 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE PANSY, ™=sgztea 2romnts 


Illustrated M 
Pithy, Practical, Persuasive. By Panty. 
$1.00 a Year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 


Opens Little Minds to the Wonders about 
them. $1.00 a Year. 


BABYLAND. “°""Wnanwee © 
The Delight of the Nursery. 
The Mother's Resource. 











Extracts from the 


famous 
TALLEYRAND 
MEMOIRS 


posts, in the January “Cen- é 
XMAS MUSIC. 
XMAS BOXES. 
XMAS BOOKLETS. 


See our advertisement in last week’s Sunday School 
Times, or send for “ Christmas Bulletin” containing 
alistofall. GOODENOUGH & WOGLOGM Ce., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 











Most Worthy Books for Purchase 


On GIFT... 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS, 


38 songs—each onea gem. Price, $1 in heavy paper, 
$1.26 in boards, and tfin gilt binding. 


THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 
A new and carefully revised collection of the 
and most celebra: Irish songs. Some of the 
— ye yt = bright, te 
80: ce, $1.00 in heavy r, 
and in gilt binding. — ‘ 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 
Song Classics, Vol. 1. . 2s songs. 7) 


Song Classics. Vol. 2. ° Z 

Song Classics. Low Voices. * 

Choice Sacred Solos. ‘ . ro a 

Choice Sacred Solos. Low Voices. a iz i 

Classic, Baritone,and Bass, . - ao 

Classic Tenor Songs. , as a 
e Used to Sing. 115 “* 


S25 





Good Old Songs Z j 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 3 : 

Piano Classics. Voll. . - ‘Mpieces. =e 

Piario Classics. Vol. 2. . » 2 iz 3 

Classical Pianist. De ag Moi 4 3 

Popular Dance Collection. eo 

Popular Piano Collection. ; se 

Operatic Piano Collection 19 operas. q 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of Eminw=uwt Come 
PoskRs. A handsome and useful book, $1.00, 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


@. H, Drtsom & Co., J. KE. Ditsow & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. City. 1228 Chestnut 8t., 


WORTH 50 CENTS 


toward the Subscription price ($1.50) of 








A Monthly Magazine whose music pages are 
devoted to 


CHOIR ANTHEMS 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Literary portion of the Musical Visitor 
deals with all the live musical topics of the day, 
and has essays, criticisms, etc., of special interest 
to Choirs and Choir Leaders. 

IF THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SENT TO US, WITR 
ONE DOLLAR, WE WILL SEND THE MUSICAL Vist- 
TOR TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE YEAR. Write for 
terms to clubs of five or more. Sample copies of 
the ** Musical Visitor,’’ 10 cents each, 

——PUBLISHED BY+— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
eruccrnceccc: | Tafatrschamsaste 





For the Older ee and all the GEMS AND JEWE LS. 


¥ 
WIDE AWAKE. 100 Pages. illustrated A new Sunday-schoo! book, filled with fresh. apirited 





music: Rample mailed for te, Re LLMORE BROS., 

“Warmly welcomed wherever worth Gincianeth. ‘Onio. qe a ie a ee eee 
wins. 

Sena subscriptions for 1891 before January, and re- JE LS, No. 2. (New.) 

ceive the Chremas number free. $2.40 a year. — Bor San- 

day-schoo 8. pages. m iv, cents; 

Now is the time to subscribe. boards. Gives perfect satis: ion. THE 


W. W. Wutwey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
AN OWL MAID! 


We will send you a Fringed Linzew Trpy of “An 
Owt Maid,” Floss to work it, Ineatts’ Boox or 
STITCHES, and INGALLS’ 32-page ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
LOGUE OF STAMPING OvUTFITs, Fancy Work MatTr- 
RIAIA, STAMPED Goons, ART Books, etc., all for six 
2-cent = (12 cents). 

Address, 3. F. INGALIA, Lynn, Mass. 








Our New SUNDAY-sCHOOL Music Boox, 


HAPPY CREETINCS 


Has music for the ey round. Sample co; Deoente 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau S&t., New York. 


LIVING HYMNS. 


By Hon. JoHN WaNAMAKER and Professor Swen ry. 
Will be ready January 1, 1991. Address, JOHN J, 
HOOD, 10% Arch Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 








TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street, New York. 





By 8a 

Gospel Hymns, No. 5, fot: 54% 

and STEBBINS, is conceded to be the best somg- 

book in existemce for religious work end 
veayormoctings, 

234 Songs, Music. $30 per100. Words, $10. 

By F. N. Pe.ovser, D.D, 

Select Songs. 344 hymnsand tunes, chosen 

for nse where only one book is desired for prayer- 

meetings and the Sunday-school. 

Firmly bound in cloth. $40 per 100 copies, 


+ Ina D. SANKEY, 
Winnowed Songs, °o.time. ona 
banner Sunday-school song-book this season. 257 
- Te per 100. Sent by mail, on receipt 


A Complete Catalogue and Specimen Pages cont on 
request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIME TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
crn These rates tole postage: yr 





one year, 

or ee years, full payment in advance... 5,00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or #4.00 for five years, full payment 
ance. 


in ad 
y SCHOOL CLUBS. 
f teache 


n yonnes Mee of be od . of feapey rd 


hlow! yearly Zn tare 


rrr copies (more ‘than one) mailed 
to indiy 00 each, 


For fi “4 re copies in a package to one address, 
seeat ect package mtn sent is addressed 
onli, Be no Bg can be written or 
printed on on the se 


for Tees Sey be ordered sent partly 
to inafethe al addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
de 





one saiveen, at cents each, when so de- 


The rs for a Club should all go to one post-office, 
althouet in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others 4a the same school get — from snother, 

he porers will be sent accordin ‘This a 

clubs, at the fifty-cent ra’ , to the — 
pac Aube may be divided into packages 0 
oan if desired. 

EE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
oneenh for every ten conse pe id jee d in ace p of either 
character. The free copies e clubs cann: 
well be sent separately, but wht be 1 be Included in the 


8 may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions te expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the 2 cpe peo rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 

is that are open during only a portion of Ly | 


ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a le 
CHANGE OF ADOR 
tely, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
without 
have this pares wat but any such may have his paper 
su bacriptigns, or may order an ra 
five cents for three months, 
2h Ady they n° * sent, but also the one to 
i aclub ee Antine is renewed by nytt Fe 
iptio 
ib he er ibés for takes the place of the one 


plies to 
at that 
five or 


$. Subscribers to whom the 


papers may be required. 
may have adk ress changed at any time 
charge. Members of pack clubs do not 
kage to an individual address, 
= 3 7 paying a | cents, its, the difference in the price of the 
of the paper sent to’a vacation address, at the 
copy a f threecen(s a week for a ‘short term, or twenty- 
bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
t has been cont. addresses should include 
ceunty and sta! 

oes than the one who gent the previous subscr 

the ¢ the club he will oblige =e ublisher by stating that 
elu’ 


Od 1ASt VEAT DY........0+--ceerercrveneeveenserensenes 
tne paper wil not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discortinued at 
ee of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early 
one issue of the 


h les of per to 
ablle ait io ead hers o a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sun School Times will be sent to an 
tries embraced in the Universal Postal 
fhe following rates, which include e: 
geome oe one year, shillings. 
or more copies, one year, éshillings each, 
me Te missiauaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Beat cither singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
7 to one aaceees, whichever may be preferred 
the su 


bscribe 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton; 
@ Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above tates, the 
r A ~ mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


au 


of the 
nion at 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550. 











Skin & Scalp 
* Restorep 
by the» 
 Curieura 
OAP = 
CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 


fants of birth humor, for allaying itchin, 
tation, and inflammation, for checking the 





ptoms of inherived skin diseases, the CuTicura 
Festcaren TOILET SoaP is absqlutely priceless, 
It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 


active, and thus furn 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained 
‘would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 


shes an outlet for morbid or 











Rupifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
She snort eeeliriee Coot placed before 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
PREPARED ue GUARANTEED EW. Horr & Co. Zo Lewes, Meee 


manuracTunens oF THe Cecesnateno HO 
RUBIF 


S$ GERMAN CG 
MAILED wad. 
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AGENTS 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 


Send or Mri rer 


Kabdie DOOK on m 
co PoniaraaP inet gest 


n nor Bee L Bula, seen ee 4.0%, 





“ SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN.” 


By Josiah Allen's Wife. Her latest and best work, 
50,000 copies sold in ten da: A live, qnergetis agent 


wanted in every town. aoe terms. tfit only 
50 cents. Address, MH. J. SMITH & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphi a, Pa.and Chienge, in. 





GENTS <. of precy kind, ren oe and Women, 
A #100 monthly. Bee aha: Teens b. 


ods,” and double your profits or 
Hreasury Porchasing se 
ry Purchasing 4 Agency, 5 Cooper Union, N. Y. 


Wanted 1 ACENT 


tor 1 ite or corde, 7 ieee 
isa” Van Shiakeee BF. eae OL” 


BAGCY KNEES 


posrmieees REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
Binotenen ym ml 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
J. GREEL Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


laid b 
$500 to $1500 Rr zs" on A tdo it in any 
simpler or surer way. No vee ok; or c experiences 


&00,, Full particu ars free. NC. WINSTON 
CO., Publishers, Philadelphia ton Chicago. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


py breaklast Cocoa | 


Is ae yy 


No Chemicals 





















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





» Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, 


Van Hourews Gocon 


“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


> Ask your Grocer forit,takenoother. [64 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


0 trouble, no boilin, Put upini 
tin cans at 7c. STEBHENY WHITMAN & SON 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claimas......................: 733,053.18 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.... 409,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 
$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS: 
7aee - Montgomery, Alonomter Dies Biddl 
T. Lewis, Charlies ed 
israel Morris,” Joseph Ee Gitinigns 
Pemberton 8. erm Samuel W 
Jharles 8S. Whelen. 










Assit & Loan 


OME ASS CIATION 


OF MINNEAPOiI 


ASSETS, - - $550, a 


rad, Bente rates for ihepecton 
Certificates 


Reais 1 OY, oer 


Monthly instalment Certificates for Savings. 


$100 to, $1,000 = sere 


; oe Ayn Three Times 
as much gavings bank. 
Money can Gage’ notice Circular free. 
H. F, ~ NEWHALL eter Eastern Office, 

633 Drexel Buliding, PHILADELPHIA. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
$1,506,000 TRUST CO. $ib0,d00 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
First Mortgage Loans 


and Cold Debentures. 
Grands Offices: ti « State St., Albany, N.Y.; 40 Wall 

St., N. Y. City; Rialto Bdg., Boston; Bullitt Badg., 
Phil’a, Pa.; 28 Cornhill and Lloyds, London, Eng. 


ica, makes mee blghly Loans only 


le 
Oia 
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and Seifrt 

CANDLES are 
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BEST |THE PERFECTIO 


HT we. 
i NG Hs Se 


BROT RS, 
adelphia,SoleAg’ts, United States, 
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its antiseptic feaperties it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, impart nga velvety softness and shel oe 
transparency to the complexion and hands, 


uct of recent science can possibl ual the 
Saas MEDICATED TOILET Soap. wit 


Sold everywhere. Price, 25c, Prepared by the 


Drve AND CHEMICAL ConPoR ATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
__ #@ Send for ‘How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BABY’ S “tea Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 


fied by CuTicura MEDICATED \TED SoaP. 


ARE YOU IN HEALTH ? Bren you can enjoy 
MENTED 


GRAPE JUICE. a yee ‘aa 
wholesome, oe nae —e 
the Grape, i why 


ARE YOU FEVERISH, Biiethackt Tevcy on 


Const ted? Haveyou 
Headache, tured ed Tongue, Ma aise? Then you 
4 C8 4 


PE “JUICE. sk 

SMITH & PAINTER’S PaQGROEE EX 
FERMENTED 

GRAPE JUICE (every cape is hand-picked 

from the stem) contains no alcohol, ant ~~ 





or preservative whatever,-—faithfull a 
cound, ripe grapes, minus skin: Ss, and 
nfermen ted and unintox ing, —is 


u 
+> and drink for sick or well, adult or te both 
is largely used for 


COMMUNION PURPOSES. 
Sold by druggists. Quarts, 75 cents. Pints, 45 cents. 


SMITH & . PAINTER, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Clean fast’ 
ACK STOCKINOS. 


ninsou Cu 


ae 


ai Bocild Av. ee, Boston, 
251 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
Sa Send for price-list. 











JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 





DRY GOODS, etc. 





thin pooeet_S foe ener ot Yas Saratinn A. BD. 
MATTHEWS @ SONS, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Samples cheerfully sent. Send for price lists of any- 


H. A. 0 Lan has the most complete and exten- 

e sive assortment 01 Estate of 
any one in consisting of houses and 
lots, small FLORIDA and large tracts of im- 
a 9 unimproved land. Or- 


of all ages, from one to fifteen years = 

from one-half acre to twenty acres 0 

bargains, and 
call on, or 


»reres 
aD 

more. Mach of this is at very scat 
on easy ome, For SD Del een 
address, H. DEeLAND 
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INSURE IN I 








Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation, address the) gom- 
pany, giving your see. 





" OVER 350, 000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Faill- 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-year climatein 
theworld. Soiladapted toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low sieea, and unusually liberal terms. 

Cc. E. Simons, Com. C.& N.W.R’y, Chicago, Til. 


ss @ ’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to Zist Street, ‘we w York. 
Largest importersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..in the United States. Send forsamplesand prices, 


Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED Cora- 
LINE CorSETs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


|GOOD SENSE Sz 


WAISTS 
isfaction than any other. The best substitute for corsets. 


Give better sat- 
ECONOMY OF FoOoT- EAR. 
reat terest every w 
ppg Sena’ aan ‘and address plainly on 
postal. to Box 561, Brock Ton, Mass. 

















samples or cloth the ‘famous Plymouth 
Rock $3 Pants are cut from, inciuding 
self- rement blanks and linen 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


AN IRRELEVANT ISSUE, 


[Editorial in The Watchman.) 





Whenever, as at present, the merits of 
the International series of Sunday-school 
lessons come under discussion in any 
quarter, it is a common error to make it 
responsible for all the defects of Sunday- 
school teaching. This is imparting into 
the discussion an irrelevant issue. The 
International Committee does no teach- 
ing. It merely sets the lessons,—ap- 
points the portions of Scripture which 
are to be studied. Expositions of these 
lessons are published by deriominational 
or undenominational societies, news- 
papers, and periodicals, of various de- 
grees of merit for scholarly or practical 
suggestiveness, With these and other 
helps to the understanding and use of the 
lessons, the teachers meet their classes,— 
and the classes meet their teachers, often 
with no preparation at all, except it be 
to read from their lesson “helps” answers 
to the teacher’s questions. Now, con- 
sidering the system, or want of system, on 
which Sunday-school teachers are pro- 
vided, the degrees of fitness or of unfitness 
that characterize them, and the very un- 
certain amount of study done by the 
scholars, it cannot be expected that the in- 
struction will be very efficient or the profit 
of the scholars large. However the case 
may be, the committee by whom the por- 
tions of Scripture are selected cannot 
be charged with responsibility.. On the 
same passage the teaching in one school 
may be admirably effective, and in an- 
other perfunctory and languid. One class 
may be interested and profited, and an- 
other may simply drift in an aimless and 
listless way from one week's exergise to 
another. 

The complaint sometimes made, that 
the lessons as arranged furnish no oppor- 
tunity for systematic instruction in doc- 
trine, or in the grounds of belief in the 
‘authenticity and inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, seems to us ill founded. The Les- 
son Committee contemplates only Bible . 
study; and the Bible, it must be remem- 
bered, nowhere contains a digest of sys- 
tematic theology. And, if it did, how 
many of our Sunday-school teachers are 
qualified to give instruction in theology 
or in apologetics is a serious question, 
Until that has an answer, complaint of the 
inadequacy of the lessons in those respects 
is of little weight. 

In this connection it may be suggested, 
it is not indispensable that the whole 
school should follow the same order of 
instruction. One or more classes may be 
organized apart, having special courses of 
study, doctrinal or critical, according to 
the qualifications of their teachers and the 
special needs of each class. Thus the 
range of study may be widened, according 
to the exigencies of time and place, while 
the general body of scholars goes along 
the appointed series of lessons, In this 
way all may have their due portion of in- 
struction, while the advantages of a uni- 
form course of study are still enjoyed by 
the schools generally. Those advantages 
are very gYeat. The fact that schools 
everywhere, in the Old World and the 
New, are attending to the same lessons 
calling out such a large force of expound- 
ers and illustrators of the sacred text, 
placing within the reach of all an un- 
paralleled apparatus of aids to study, is of 
so manifest advantage as to outweigh 
many objections and compensate for some 
real deficienci ies. 
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A cough or cold 
is a spy which 
has stealthily 
come inside the 


lines of health 
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and is there to’ discover some vulnerable point in the fortification of the 
constitution which is guarding your well-being. That point discovered the 


spy reports it to the enemy 


on the outside. 


The enemy is the changeable 


winter climate. If the cold gets in, look out for an attack at the weak point. 
To avoid this, shoot the spy, kill the cold, using SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian’Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 
It is an expert cold slayer, and fortifies the system against 


as the weapon. 


Consumption, Scrofula, 
Diseases (specially in Children). 
their taking cold. 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 


combined in such a manner as 





Palatable as Milk. 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is 
Be sure and get the genuine. 
Maniifacturing Chemists, New York. 





tO préatty increase their remedial value. 


General Debility, and all Anamic and Wasting 
Especially helpful for children to prevent 


a up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
pared onl 
All Druggists. 


by Scott & Bowne, 
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PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS | 





oat Bm » $3. Chroules, of size, if 
mall ne r press, 
poe og 2 00. You can RR 
make big money. 
too by y printing for once, Fun for ry i a ke 
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Better vates 


MIHER me Sieh ee 'S 
560 “NATIONAL”? than ca be 
TYPE WRITER brau.* 


National Type Writer Co., 715,717, & 719 Arch St... Phila. 
SCROLL SAWS. TOOL CHESTS. 


GENUINE AMERICAN CLUB SKATES. 











! Send for Catalogue. 
PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., L’t’d, 
607 Market Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL CANDY BOXES. 


We are pots a Ib. chromo box up in 
n followi fr fe) agentes: 
Boxer. es posession: 3 %5c, ; 100 boxes, § 


ney 


Sraeg Sain whem orang, ty pawl note oF magne) 


Every Good 


Cireular of Hever Break” Bone) Oocking Dosmatic 


The BRONSON SUPPLY 00..Cleveland Ohia 


age SzBLEY's seen Yn 





ication. 


NCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 
oS Severe, TO, 0., School cod Fire Alarm Bells 
A. Garlonas with oves 











HE Most Sialccaad Compo- 
nents of Beefare contained in 


BOVININE. 


Consumptive Patients Frequently Suffer from a Hunger that 
Craves Food Constantly. This distressing condition is entirely re- 
moved, and the fullest relief given, by the regular administration of 


BOVI N i N E which SATISFIES and Soothes 


g the IRRITATED STOMACH. 














AND STEREOPTICONS 
MAGIC LANTE RNS pate raets BABES 
») eee PAY WELL? == Sa 
MgB camer me rare ane 2a 
Taal Geauthg dis phew anh wo wil mall yee ont 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York Citye 


BAXTER C. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL 4x> LODG 
FURNITUR 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 





MAGIC sate 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELESHATED BUBNERS, 
Satisiaction guaras uaraoteed,or posale, He 
timate given of cost and descripti 
logue furnished on SP lication. 
A. J. WE ER, 
No. 2. 96 South 24 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAGS AND J ‘BANNERS 


ell other uses. 
Sisco 0 'BhOS., Ba Baltimore, Md. 
ustrated catalogus. 
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Write for information to 
Me ge 
A B&E Ls 
Me eeouee of of PULPIE Su SUITS, 
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The best for churches, stores, or 
CHURCHORGANS Paneit? gan sea 


CEILINGS 1s Hose Street, New York. 


CORNISH. nicer acted eatslor os Seat es 


ORGANS “Es 


238 Dean Street, , Philadelphia, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
BELLS 


* {> BELLS. 
_Price and terms free. Name this paper. — 








Best guatity Cop Copper wand 
CH Washington, Nn. 3. . 
‘WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES 


OR OOS cna. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past vores 
and which have given ouch quad 
tion. The papers can be eed in pe 
binder week by week. e volume is 
not cramped at the back es when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 
THE STYLeEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additho mal, arog: 


Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional, 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
— fing. 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnuts 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


All about the best Seeds and bow to them 
W. ATLEE ey <r e ee — 


Every Qwner of Harness Should Use 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


Sold by all Saddlery Houses. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver« 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 















































































“UNEASY RESTS TKE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


oo nh ot ggg apa Try it in your 


Even a scree of housecleaning bY 
relief from cares of the in- 
vestment of a few cents eA wr odly o. With 
it wonders can be accomplished c= 


for which pu ay yh 
Dirt dehes the King. bu Ot it abdicates nwhe Ma 
— mmNINORIG..., 3 


Pentecost Bible le Studies for fr 109 


r ISRAEL'S APC APOSTASY,” 


And covering the International Sunday- 
school Lessons for 1891, 


By GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


“One of the best helps for Bible students 
published.” 


Price, in neat cloth binding, $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York. 
eee Bake 


‘ te ae 


ra 
Saeteas ment re ieeiat’ Redon, pemees 
uiring Sy five minutes reading; 
outed portions being concisely sranioraad te 
8 inno at vad tumeliness earn by p- 
tation of the selections to the rities of the 
months and to the —- a holidays, with appendix 
iain ining Bible Mark from Mood 
— and othe bespe to extemporaneous rayer, 
ally intended as a basis of uni- 
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ve Paper, Ib conte: 10 er 10, “Cioth, Brosres- 


UMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN BOOKKEEPING, 


WHIPPLE SYSTEM (Patented). 
Sh fi and and economical method 
of keeping accounts in banks and all kinds of cor- 
porations, such as investinent, trust wee, and 
companies, Csesh-book ledger and trial balance com- 
bi in one book. If you are treasurer of a church. 
iid, lodge, society, or club of any kind mainteined 
Ey dues, for the Treasurer's 


Gem, 
nd hi 1 Price. 
mh How paranie rice $8.00: 


'o. 17 West Ninth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


are Crafts’s Pocket Quarterly 


FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN. 
International lessons, blackboard exer- 
cises, kindergarten adaptations, temper- 
ance lessons, Christmas and Easter exer- 
cises. 40 cents per year; 10 cents per quarter. 
This quarter free. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 71! Broadway, N. Y. 


A Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in your class, and a co cope. for each 
scholar be be seat ou F as the 
only Sun printed EN- 
TIRELY IN COLORS, ll illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq., N.Y. 


Literal Translation of the Bible. 


Ft Hteral and idiomatic English translation of A, 
dle, vy, Rosert Youne, LL.D., author BS the 
“Ana Concordance to the Bible,” differs _~ 
all other versions, and is an important translation. 
\-— ~~ = are at once answered, simply 

ing of the Hebrew phrases. 


ch oth, K& 
Geen. vi ALES. Pabe., ise 20. ‘Autor rN. Y¥. 


ap0,000 a 


“lical in the world. “The 
te os neekeeper.. more Jour 
ple copies /ree. CURTIS PUL-OO. Philadel 
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numbers for li books, 
Sarees a are far superior to ser '¥ tten — 
are now 80 cheap that all libraries should 





Hints: on Child-Training. 
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ject. cto go tno training in order tot anil nolo ral matter chila fa it 4 


hints iin 
be The method of child-tratning 


to thechild’ oft but to train tt, ye 
8 ny : 
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\ild-training is asi 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. 8. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY 

















Books 


Not sold by Dealers ; prices too low. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. "422 mention 


every week. Catalogue, 
96 pages, free on request. 
uy of the Publisher, 








(2}>4 inches) containing all the lessons of the 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cl 


ers or scholars 


The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) — 


Every teacher should have the pooket edition of the Ssternations) | Sundap.eheel 

with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on oppos 

ear, and 52 blank pages for notes, P is printed 
n 


thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enoug 
at Christmas, Singlecopy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
centsedéu. Bond ft fie loather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PustismeR, 1031 Walmut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


lessons, 
A little book 


ust the 
"er a gift to 


, with side stamp in color and 





The Sunday-School : Its Origin, Mission, Methods, 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H . Clay 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, 


this book sooner or later. 


From The Independent. 

“These lectures will not only hold their own in the 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the 
Yale Divinity School, but they stand alone on merits 
of their own as the uni » ae of a subject 
which has not before recel 80 worthy a treatment. 

ed for convenient use, with a 
topical index.” 





The volume is pre 
bibliographical an 





Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
It deals with the principles underlying the ‘Sunday-school as an 


institution, and with its relations to the family, to the pulpi and to other spheres of church 
work, 84X54 inches. 415 . Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpai y the publisher. 


and Auxiliaries, The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
eaching and Teachers, ete. 


From The pr ey ayn 

“Ttis an evidence of the which has been 
made in recognizing the tree «nity of the Sunday- 
school, that a course of lectures on this theme should 
have been called for ina leading theological seminary. 
Itisan Ney notable proof of the same thing that, 
in res to such a call, such a course of lectures 
shou have been secured.’ 





Teaching 


an 


book of 390 
postpaid, by the publisher. 
From The Christian Union, New York. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 








best that has yet ap Thoroug or is likely to a r, on 
this topic, and the t able blessing a4 which this calls 
would be an u to every school in 
the land.” 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,” bas alread 
thousand Sunday-school workers, It is to-day the popular han 
pages, bound in cloth, size 744x5% inches. Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 


d Teachers. 


y found its way into the hands of man 
book on Sunday-school teaching. 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our language may thought extravagant. 
We believe that a better book on the subject has never 
appeared, and that, if réad and pondered, it will open 
a new era in Bible-school instruction.” 





An object-lesson will help a superintendent 
“A Model Superintendent” shows how a good 


vices. 
Committee, by H. Cla 
fine steel portrait of 
by the publisher. 


From The Eraminer and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasahtl 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
tory in our best regulated modern Sunday- 


r. Haven. — $1.00. 


A Model Superintendent. 


study ; with the teachers; in the desk ; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- 
It is a sketch ‘of the life and work of He 
Trumbull, Editor of The Su 


more than will a fine-spun theo The book 
superintendent actually did his work :—In the 


P. "Haven, of the International Lesson 


ay School Times. Bound in cloth, with 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model superinte and this 
book telin how how he vay od such ; it — is meth- 
which he rn. Vid ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in tiself” on valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 





- 
JOHN D. WATTLES, , PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











F°: SRAtetTs Ae oR NEW ‘YEAR'S 
most welcome to each 

of Neg bo gy oe eee scholars will be a cop: t Books 

of the snatposs. 18 = aT eee sent, 

Lecipt ot em, eure ets. 

for descriptive circuler. T. Frurog, 


“OXFORD” 


Toachers’ Bibles. 








Made by VAN EVeREN, © Ann Street, ‘New 
Samples of book-covers and numbers free. 


Yon 


~—— 





BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter 


trstrar'qunianed were et oome 

pH Use any good copying-ink. eps pe hn 00, 
Letler size, 120, A. mail on recei of price 

7 S. 4th St., iin... Pa. 


"re FARRER? La for society use. 
en Linen 
0 Bost Bend for foreign use. 








A book of over 300 pages, size inches, beautifully bound in loth d gold. Prize, $1.00. curren 
For mi. booksellers, or mailed, Kha lay Bo the pablisher” Canvenness wante cx eo leet year'satten ‘ ~y may be i school for you, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, animator Pa piton egine San. 6, "Bend for catalog Posten bei 
WILL YO and notes AGENT 
New Issues coe ene 


by BeNN PITMAN and JEROME 
'= Howarp. Reanily self-taught. Address 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, Q 


PENNSYLVANIA Si 


Pa. 20th year. 





Peerees in Ctwit ont 


ture, A 
PR ke: EL CHARLES Cus  HYATT. 


PRATT INSTITUTE. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
paUSiC DEPARTMENT. The second term for 


hemistry, Architece 





and gens classes for beginners and 
= a. Ff will 1 
°  pwne ~~ lowten commence January 891, 


and the art of tenues 
— + 4 1-fa method. s ne 
rther information, tt lication blanks, 
opty to. PRATT TT, Secretary. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. KE. Waterman, Lebanon, Conn., writes: “ 














Refer also to J. 
a | fre who saw him before and a! 


Institute, Lith € Spr Smit. £8 Onno 


Send for SNE REG: cnnsce 


** with pa he ins 
ay be tT ORPE, Newton Centre, 


Lb TO THE HOLY LAND AND UP 


NILE, sailin ecanaaty 
Seud ts 4 cents —— f 


eos wr A! over. F. mg ei 
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A superb work of ROSA BONHEUR’S, 


“CATTLE AT REST,” Glen-Coe. 


Also, NEw, 


‘‘ PHEASANT SHOOTING.” 
“ FREDERICK II. at SANS SOUCL.” 
“ DREAMING,” a facsimile, 
“LOVE AT THE HELM.” 


TOJETTI'S “ FOUR — 
Four exquisite female 


“ INSPIRATION,” by Perey Ba Moran, 
and many o 


The finest ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, at mod- 
erate p! 


PAINTINGS, pty the most tasteful PIC- 
FRAMES, ete. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


ee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLIDAY CIFTS! 
INDESTRUCTIBLE and HANDSOME 
Medals. at 10 and 15 cents each. 
RS nn ae 


S. $. BUILDING COMMITTEE, 








P. ©. Box 212. has saint Clair, Pa. 
25 Varieties (Labeled), 


SEA SHELLS 5 Sets 








T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East (7th St., N.Y. 





for Benker Hill for every-da: 
SAMUEL WARD ©O., Proprietors, Boston, Masa. 


cWauresuerice. 
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any money that they 


The Sunday School Times ‘intends to admit only advertisements that: are trustworthy ~ Should, however, an advertisement of 2 } party not im good standing be inadvertently inserted, 




















